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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed _ 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. - It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 


speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, the protection of women and children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The New York Conference of 1941, at which 34 States Members of the 
Organisation were represented, adopted resolutions entrusting to the Organisa- 
tion the duty of giving authoritative expression to the social objective in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. 
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The United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture 


The recent United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
adopted important resolutions designed as a first step towards the 
attainment of the third freedom—freedom from want. The Conference 
contemplated the acceptance by Governments of a formal declaration 
or agreement recognising their obligation to their respective peoples and 
to one another henceforth to collaborate in raising standards of living, 
and the establishment of a permanent international organisation in 
the field of food and agriculture and its association with other inter- 
national bodies with related responsibilities. The present article gives 
a general account of the decisions of the Conference and indicates 
some of the reasons for which a close relationship between the proposed 
organisation and the International Labour Organisation will be indis- 
pensable. 


“THIS Conference, meeting in the midst of the greatest war 

ever waged, and in full confidence of victory, has considered 
the world problems of food and agriculture and declares its belief 
that the goal of freedom from want of food, suitable and adequate 
for the health and strength of all peoples, can be achieved. 


(1) The first task is to complete the winning of the war and to 
deliver millions of people from tyranny and from hunger. During 
the period of critical shortage in the aftermath of war, freedom 
from hunger can be achieved only by urgent and concerted efforts 
to economise consumption, to increase supplies and distribute 
them to the best advantage. 

(2) Thereafter we must equally concert our efforts to win and 
maintain freedom from fear and freedom from want. The one 
cannot be achieved without the other.” 
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These opening words of the declaration embodied in the Final 
Act of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture! 
measure the extent of the revolution in men’s minds which has 
occurred since the problems of post-war readjustment were under 
consideration a quarter of a century ago. Then men spoke of “‘the 
prescription of open, just and honourable relations between nations”’ 
as the keynote of a new world order. For this somewhat abstract 
approach has now been substituted an outlook which, while neither 
ignoring nor belittling the ethical and juridical aspects of the pro- 
blem of world order, also includes a realistic appraisal of the im- 
portance of the economic foundations of the people’s livelihood— 
food, clothing, shelter, and the other elemental needs of common 
folk. 

It is of profound significance that the first United Nations Con- 
ference should have been concerned with food, ‘‘the most basic of 
all human needs’’, as President Roosevelt described it in his address 
to the Conference. The declaration that freedom from want and 
freedom from fear go hand in hand represents a reaffirmation 
with a new urgency of the conception that a lasting peace ‘‘can 
be established only if it is based upon social justice’’ which repres- 
ented so revolutionary a departure when it was first formulated in 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation a quarter 


of a century ago. It is a matter of legitimate pride to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation that the welfare conception of inter- 
national organisation, the stone which the builders relegated to Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, has now become the cornerstone 
of the new edifice which the United Nations are endeavouring to 





1 The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, convened by the 
United States Government, met at Hot Springs, Virginia, from 18 May to 3 June 
1943. The Conference was attended by official representatives of the following 
forty-four Governments and authorities: Australia Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, French Delegation, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Poland, Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R., United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

The Conference divided its work between four sections, dealing respectively 
with consumption levels and requirements, the expansion of production and adap- 
tation to consumption needs, the facilitation and improvement of distribution, and 
recommendations for continuing and carrying forward the work of the Confer- 
ence. The Final Act adopted contains thirty-three declarations, resolutions and 
recommendations, and has been published, together with a summary of the Con- 
ference’s work by the Secretary General and the reports of the four sections 
mentioned above, in U.S. DEPARTMENT oF StaTE: United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture. Final Act and Section Reports (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1943). 

The International Labour Office submitted to the Conference at its request a 
Memorandum on the Interest and Activity of the International Labour Organisation 
in problems relating to food and other essential agricultural products. 
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construct. The objective of their endeavours, as President Roosevelt 
declared to the Conference, can be simply stated: 

It is to build for ourselves, meaning all men everywhere, a world in which 
each individual human being shall have the opportunity to live out his life in 
peace; to work productively, earning at least enough for his actual needs and 
those of his family; to associate with the friends of his choice; to think and worship 
freely; and to die secure in the knowledge that his children, and their children, 
shall have the same opportunities. That objective, as men know from long and 
bitter experience, will not be easy to achieve. But you and I know also that, 
throughout history, there has been no more worth-while, no more inspiring 
challenge. That challenge will be met. 


At the United Nations Food Conference it was met in pre- 
liminary fashion at the level of technical preparation. The Con- 
ference reached unanimous agreement upon an outlook, and that 
was in itself a substantial achievement. The long-range value of 
the Conference will, however, depend in large measure upon the 
extent to which the acceptance of its conclusions is insisted upon 
by great masses of public opinion, without whose support the 
policies advocated cannot be made effective. In this respect events 
since the Conference have already shown that the situation is not 
free from elements of serious anxiety. 


GENERAL PoLiIcrESs ENDORSED BY THE CONFERENCE 


While all the resolutions adopted by the Conference are im- 
portant, five may perhaps be regarded as of outstanding signifi- 
cance as expressions of general policies. 

The dependence of welfare on world order is postulated by 
the resolution concerning international security, which declares 
that ‘‘freedom from want cannot be achieved without freedom 
from fear’ and that ‘‘policies of aggression and the fear of aggression 
have induced the uneconomic employment of human and material 
resources, the development of uneconomic industries, the imposi- 
tion of barriers to international trade, the introduction of discri- 
minatory trade practices, and the expenditure of huge sums on 
armaments”. The resolution therefore recommends that Govern- 
ments: 


By virtue of their determination to achieve freedom from want for all people 
in all lands, affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and co-ordinated action 
to establish such conditions of international security as will make possible an 
expanding and balanced world economy. 


The declaration of principle already mentioned elaborates 
further the conception that welfare must be the keynote of our 
post-war endeavours; 
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(3) There has never been enough food for the health of all people. This 
is justified neither by ignorance nor by the harshness of nature. Production of 
food must be greatly expanded; we now have knowledge of the means by which 
this can be done. It requires imagination and firm will on the part of each Govern- 
ment and people to make use of that knowledge. 

(4) The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty. It is useless to 
produce more food unless men and nations provide the markets to absorb it. 
There must be an expansion of the whole world economy to provide the purchasing 
power sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for all. With full employment in 
all countries, enlarged industrial production, the absence of exploitation, an 
increasing flow of trade within and between countries, an orderly management of 
domestic and international investment and currencies, and sustained internal and 
international economic equilibrium, the food which is produced can be made 
available to all people. 

(5) The primary responsibility lies with each nation for seeing that its own 
people have the food needed for life and health; steps to this end are for national 
determination. But each nation can fully achieve its goal only if all work together. 

(7) The first steps towards freedom from want of food must not await the 
final solution of all other problems. Each advance made in one field will strengthen 
and quicken advance in all others. Work already begun must be continued. 
Once the war has been won decisive steps can be taken. We must make ready 
now. 


Resolution II of the Conference, in addition to providing for the 
establishment of a permanent organisation in the field of food 
and agriculture, recommends that Governments should ‘‘recognise 
and embody in a formal declaration or agreement the obligation 
to their respective peoples and to one another, henceforth to colla- 
borate in raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of their 
peoples, and to report to one another on the progress achieved”’. 
The resolution contemplates that by this formal declaration or 
agreement each participant would recognise its obligation: 

(4) To raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living of its own people; 

(44) To improve the efficiency of agricultural production and distribution; 

(4i¢) To co-operate, so far as may be possible, with other nations for the 
achievement of these ends; 

(iv) To undertake to submit periodically to the other participants, through 
the permanent organisation, reports on the action taken and the progress achieved 
towards these ends. 


The general philosophy inspiring the work of the Conference 
is more fully stated in Resolution XXIV, concerning the achieve- 
ment of an economy of abundance. This resolution states the follow- 
ing five broad principles: 

(1) The first cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty; 

(2) The promotion of the full employment of human and material resources, 
based on sound social and economic policies, is the first condition of a general 
and progressive increase in production and purchasing power; 

(3) The sound expansion of industry in undeveloped and other areas, with 
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equality of access to materials and markets, serves also to expand production and 
purchasing power and is therefore indispensable to any comprehensive programme 
for the advancement of agriculture; 

(4) Tariffs and other barriers to international trade, and abnormal fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates, restrict the production, distribution, and consumption 
of foodstuffs and other commodities; 

(5) Progress by individual nations towards a higher standard of living con- 
tributes to the solution of broader economic problems, but freedom from want 
cannot be achieved without effective collaboration among nations. 


On the basis of these principles the Conference recommends 
that the Governments represented, by virtue of their determina- 
tion to achieve freedom from want for all people in all lands, should 
affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and co-ordinated 
action: 


(a) To promote the full and most advantageous employment of their own 
and all other people and a general advance in standards of living, thereby provid- 
ing for an increase in both production and purchasing power; 

(b) To promote the uninterrupted development and most advantageous 
use of agricultural and other material resources for the establishment of an equit- 
able balance between agriculture and industry in the interest of all; 

(c) To secure for agriculture the stimulus of additional purchasing power 
through the sound development of industry; 

(d) To assist in the achievement of these ends by all appropriate means, 
including the supply of capital, equipment, and technical skill; 

(e) To maintain an equilibrium in balances of payments, and to achieve 
the orderly management of currencies and exchange; 

(f) To improve the methods and reduce the cost of distribution in interna- 
tional trade; 

(g) As an integral part of this programme, to reduce barriers of every kind 
to international trade and to eliminate all forms of discriminatory restrictions 
thereon, including inequitable policies in international transportation, as effect- 
ively and as rapidly as possible. 


Generalisations of this order regarding economic policy are, 
however, seriously incomplete unless accompanied by adequate 
measures to ensure that the abundance which such policies would 
permit is effectively made available to the people. Resolution 
X XVI concerning special national measures for wider food distribu- 
tion partly fills this gap. It recommends that the Governments 
represented: 

Accept the responsibility of making it possible, so far as it is within their 
power, for each person in their respective countries who is without an adequate 
diet, to improve his diet in the direction of obtaining the physiological require- 
ments of health, adopting such of the following, or other, measures as are designed 
to fit local conditions and institutions: 


(a) Adequate social security measures, such as family allowances, social 
insurance, and minimum wages; 
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(b) Some form of direct action to make protective foods available free, or 
at low prices, to groups with inadequate diets; 

(c) Special attention to assisting such groups as pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, infants, children, aged persons, invalids, and low-paid persons. 


The same resolution also recommends that food distribution meas- 
ures should be co-ordinated with programmes to increase food pro- 
duction and to bring about adjustments in agriculture and fishing 
which will, on the one hand, encourage the production and distribu- 
tion of the foods most lacking in the diets of the country, and 
adapted to the soils and climates, and, on the other hand, provide 
an adequate standard of life to persons engaged in farming and 
fishing. 

The report of Section I, which dealt with consumption levels 
and requirements, indicates some of the implications of these state- 
ments of policy. It paraphrases as follows the words of the Mixed 
Committee on Nutrition of the League of Nations, written in 1937: 
“The application of modern knowledge about nutrition has only 
just begun; it is opening up entirely new perspectives for the im- 
provement of human welfare.’’ ‘Taking the world as a whole”, 
it points out, “the picture is one of world-wide under-consumption, 
leading to malnutrition and its attendant evils.”” This is quite apart 
from the situation created by the war, which has reduced the world’s 
fcod supply, affected consumption in almost every country, and 
led to scarcity and famine in countries occupied by the enemy, 
thus creating a formidable relief problem, ‘‘which, as recovery 
from the war takes place, will merge into the broader problem 
of increasing production and raising consumption throughout 
the world as a whole’’. -Given the will, however, ‘‘we have the 
power to build in every nation a people more fit, more vigorous, 
more competent, a people with longer, more productive lives, and 
with more physical and mental stamina than the world has ever 
known”. The report outlines human dietary requirements and 
points out the bearing on nutrition policies of water supply, health 
administration, housing, education, the direct acceptance of res- 
ponsibility by public authorities for bringing the needed foods free 
or at low cost to vulnerable groups of the population, and meas- 
ures to improve the quality of foods. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of the unani- 
mous approval given to these findings of broad policy by the United 
Nations Conference at a time when the successive impacts of econo- 
mic crisis and war have forced the most far-reaching reconsidera- 
tion of economic fundamentals of modern times. The acceptance 
of expansionist economics by official international bodies began 
with the resolutions concerning economic policy adopted by the 
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International Labour Conference during the world economic crisis 
of the early nineteen-thirties.! The views expressed in those resolu- 
tions are now no longer pioneer views; they have become established 
doctrine. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


Apart from these resolutions formulating general lines of policy 
the Conference adopted a number of others dealing with particular 
problems which are in the main of a more technical character. 


Short-Term and Long-Term Changes in Production 


One important group of resolutions concerns changes in pro- 
duction in the short-term period, co-ordination in the short-term 
period, the adjustment of production in the transition from the 
short-term to the long-term period, and long-term production 
policy. 

The resolutions on the short-term period emphasise that during 
that period short-term needs must prevail over long-term policies. 
Countries whose agriculture has been impaired should, for instance, 
in the immediate post-war period: 

... Utilise to the full their agricultural resources to bring about a rapid increase 
in food production, even if this involves a departure from the use of the resources 
which in the long run will be required, and even if it delays a return to production 
policies which are desirable for technical, economic, or nutritional reasons (for 
instance, in Europe there may need to be a concentration in the first years on 


vegetables, bread grains, and other products where production can mature 
quickly and which yield more calories per acre than livestock). 


It was the consensus of the Conference that, despite all efforts 
to increase production, supplies of essential foodstuffs and certain 
other agricultural and marine products and of the necessary instru- 
ments of production, such as fertilisers and machinery, and the 
means of international transportation, would all be inadequate 
to meet basic requirements in the transition period, which might 
extend for several years after the cessation of hostilities; and that it 
was therefore ‘essential for the preservation of life to secure, through 
equitable distribution, the maximum advantage from such supplies 
as may be made available’. The Conference accordingly recom- 
mended that Governments should: 


For so long after the war as shortages continue, affirm the principle of mutual 
responsibility and co-ordinated action for: 


(a) The increased production of necessary foodstuffs and other essential 
agricultural and marine products by all possible means, subject only to the 


+ Cf, I.L.0.: International Labour Code, pp. 565-569, 
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exigencies of war, in each country where such expansion can be accomplished 


economically, either now or in the future; 

(b) The transportation, distribution, and utilisation of such products; 

(c) The prevention of speculative and violent fluctuations in the prices of 
food, the instruments of production, and other necessities, including industrial 
goods, under the conditions of scarcity that appear certain to prevail after the 


war; 
(d) The post-war readjustment of agriculture to achieve a progressive and 


balanced expansion of production and consumption throughout the world. 
After the short-term period there must be an adjustment of 
production. To this end the Conference made the following two 


recommendations: 

(1) That countries whose agriculture has been impaired should progressively 
modify their short-term allocation of resources to conform more closely to the 
long-term plan aimed at better nutrition and greater efficiency in production (for 
instance, in certain parts of Europe this might mean increasing the production of 
milk products as herds can be re-established, accompanied by declining produc- 


tion of grains); 
(2) That countries which will have been producing during the short-term 


period more than normal output because of freedom from enemy action in the 
war, or which have undertaken new lines of production, should progressively 
adjust the allocation of agricultural resources to conform to a long-term co- 
ordinated production plan for the best use of these resources on a world scale, 
based on better diets for their own people and on the international demand for 


nutritionally better food. 


The resolution on long-term production policy recognises that 
a secure, adequate, and suitable supply of food should be a cardinal 
aim in every country; that this can be achieved only as part of a 
world-wide policy of industrial and agricultural expansion; and that 
in order to secure this result producers should receive a fair return 
for their products. In order to attain the highest nutritional stand- 
ards, a progressive expansion and, where necessary, reorientation 
in agriculture will be required, and it is therefore desirable ‘‘to 
formulate a body of principles which are applicable to agricultural 
policy in appropriate form in all countries’. The principles recom- 
mended by the Conference include the following: 


(a) That the inherent natural and economic advantages of any area should 
determine the farming systems adopted and the commodities produced in that 


area; 
(b) That farming systems should be so designed as: 


(i) To maintain soil fertility at levels which will sustain yields and 


ensure adequate return for labour; 
(ii) To protect crops and livestock from major pests and diseases; 
(iit) To favour steady employment throughout the year; 


(These three ends, in general and save in exceptional circumstances, can best be 
assured by balanced mixed rotational farming and by avoidance of single-crop 
production, or monoculture); 
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(c) That production of nutritionally desirable foods which can be obtained 
from elsewhere only with difficulty or not at all is a special obligation of the 
agriculture of every country. 


The Conference also recommended that, subject to these principles 
and with the object of expanding the production of the foods needed 
for its people, each nation should undertake to direct its policies 
towards the following goals: 


(a) Increasing the efficiency of production in present producing areas through 
the introduction, as rapidly as conditions permit, of better farming methods, 
suitable modern equipment, improved varieties of crops and strains of livestock, 
and soil conservation practices; 

(b) Developing any suitable undeveloped areas, where this is economically 
feasible, through the use of such measures as clearing the land and large-scale 
drainage and irrigation projects; 

(c) Fostering desirable changes in the pattern of production, designed to 
give greater emphasis to foods rich in vitamins, minerals, and proteins; 

(4) By encouraging the production, particularly in areas near consump- 
tion centres, of such products as vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs, and meat, 
which are relatively perishable and high in value and which are also the foods 
required in greatly increased quantities for better nutrition; 

(44) By encouraging the expansion of livestock production in areas 
capable of growing or economically shipping in the necessary feedstuffs; 

(41) By limiting the production of bulky, easily stored and transported 
energy foods, in areas where they cannot be produced efficiently; 

(iv) By encouraging the production in single-crop areas of a greater 
diversity of foods for home use, since these areas are, in general, distant from 
the sources of perishable products and are particularly in need of improved 
diets; 

(v) By likewise encouraging more diversified and adequate home food 
production in all farming areas, so that rural people may have more and better 
food, while eliminating the margin between producer and consumer. 


Measures to implement these aims are suggested, and it is recom- 
mended that each nation should submit periodic reports to the 
proposed permanent organisation and that, with a view to balancing 
production and consumption, the permanent organisation should 
“consider to what extent and by what means such reports might 
contribute to international collaboration both on a regional and on 
a world basis in the field of agricultural production”’. 

This long-term programme of technical development is com- 
plemented by recommendations concerning education and research, 
the conservation of land and water’ resources, and the development 
and settlement of land for food production. 

The principles recommended in these resolutions are explained 
in greater detail in the report of Section II of the Conference, 
which studied the expansion of production and adaptation to 
consumption needs. In regard to the long-term programme, while 
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recognising that each agricultural region or area is in a sense a 
special problem, the report indicates certain basic principles govern- 
ing the redirection of production resources and attaches special 
importance to improvement in farming systems and practices, 
credit facilities, co-operative services, land tenure systems, educa- 
tional procedures whereby knowledge may be effectively dissemin- 
ated among agricultural producers, and research in unsolved pro- 
blems that may constitute barriers to the most productive and 
efficient utilisation of resources. It summarises the problem as being 
“one of maintaining the optimum level of productivity consistent 
with ensuring the preservation of basic resources for future genera- 
tions’; this involves irrigation, fertilisation, drainage and clear- 
ing, and reliance on developments in crop rotation, new and locally 
adapted varieties of crops, improved tillage instruments, conserva- 
tion structures, methods for disease and insect control, and so 
forth. One of the major obstacles to increasing agricultural produc- 
tion is agricultural overpopulation, which, by holding down the 
incomes of rural people, forces the farmers to produce crops which 
will supply the minimum energy requirements of the rural inhabit- 
ants and does not provide sufficient scope for the production of 
protective foods. Even the widespread adoption of more efficient 
agricultural techniques and the shifting from extensive to intensive 
agriculture, the development of owner-operated family size units, 
and the development of new lands, ‘‘offer only limited possibilities 
for absorbing populations now engaged in agriculture”. The report 
therefore looks to public works, industrialisation and, to a limited 
extent, migration, for the solution of the major obstacle to in- 
creased agricultural production presented by agricultural over- 
population: 

Public works, especially long-time programmes including the type of works 
that expand the opportunity for production and distribution of agricultural pro- 
ducts, are one possibility which may be applicable in some countries. 

The real clue to the solution of the problem of agricultural overpopulation 
lies in industrialisation. This is not only the best means of providing opportuni- 
ties for surplus man-power, but is also necessary if we are to raise the general level 
of living and enable those who remain on the land to obtain an adequate liveli- 
hood. Overpopulated agricultural areas are deficient areas for all types of agri- 
cultural and industrial products. Unless income levels can be raised, however, 
their potentialities as a market for foreign and domestic industrial products 
remain essentially undeveloped. Along with industrialisation the development 
of public and private service occupations offers important employment possibili- 
ties. 


Commodity Agreements and Food Distribution 


An important resolution was adopted concerning international 
commodity agreements. It recommends that; 
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A body of broad principles should, through further international discussion, 
be agreed upon regarding the formulation, the provisions, and the administration 
of such international commodity arrangements as may be deemed feasible and 
desirable and should include assurance that: 


(a) Such arrangements will include effective representation of consumers as 
well as producers; 

(b) Increasing opportunities will be afforded for supplying consumption 
needs from the most efficient sources of production at prices fair to both con- 
sumers and producers and with due regard to such transitional adjustments in 
production as may be required to prevent serious economic and social dislocations; 

(c) Adequate reserves will be maintained to meet all consumption needs; 

(d) Provision will be made, when applicable, for the orderly disposal of 
surpluses. 


These recommendations are amplified in the report of Section 
III of the Conference, which considered the facilitation and improve- 
ment of distribution. The report points out that “the most care- 
fully prepared plans for expanding production will be nullified unless 
there is assurance that the people of the world will have ready 
access to the goods produced”’, and that arrangements for distri- 
bution should be devised in the interests of the consumer rather 
than of the producer groups: 


Hitherto, in our anxiety to correct specific imperfections in the economic 
system, we have too often lost sight of the major objective and have placed undue 
emphasis upon induced scarcity to increase the purchasing power of specific 
groups. Although not too obvious at the time when such devices are introduced 
it becomes abundantly clear from the point of view of the economy as a whole 
that the multiplication of devices for restricting production is contrary to the 
general social interest. Discussions at the Conference pertaining to problems of 
distribution have been marked by an acute consciousness of this fact. Through- 
out, emphasis has been laid upon the desirability of a progressively expanding 
economy of plenty as opposed to a contracting economy of scarcity. 


It is an essential feature of the problem that in many countries 
the mass of individual farmers are relatively unorganised as com- 
pared with industrialists, and the farmer must therefore sell his 
product in a market and at a price over which he has very much 
less control than the industrialist. It is therefore idle to expect 
a balanced economy to arise out of measures aimed at the general 
price level alone: 


Equally important is the relationship between individual prices and products. 
In this connection, basic requirements are: (1) national and international action 
to eliminate deflationary influences on agricultural income in order to maintain 
equitable balance between the purchasing power of agriculture and industry; 
(2) action to restrain monopolistic practices, the effect of which is to restrict pro- 
duction; and (3) machinery for taking care of the temporary gluts and shortages 
that are so typical of agriculture. 
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Discussing commodity agreements and “buffer stock”’ arrange- 
ments, the report states that there was general agreement at the 
Conference that international agreements were destined to play 
an important role in maintaining balance between supply and 
demand, at least for a number of commodities, although opinions 
differed on the nature of the regulation which should be adopted. 
There was also unanimity on the point “that the world, after the 
war, should follow a bold policy of economic expansion instead of 
the timid régime of scarcity which characterised the 1930’s’’. 

The resolution on commodity agreements accordingly recom- 
mends: 

That international organisation should be created at an early date to study 
the feasibility and desirability of such arrangements with reference to individual 
commodities and, in appropriate cases, to initiate or review such arrangements 
to be entered into between Governments, and to guide and co-ordinate the opera- 
tions of such arrangements in accordance with agreed principles, maintaining 
close relations with such programmes as may be undertaken in other fields of 
international economic activity to the end that the objective of raising consump- 
tion levels of all peoples may be most effectively served. 


The need for collaboration covering related fields of interna- 
tional economic activity is also mentioned in a resolution on special 
international measures for wider food distribution, which recom- 
mends study by the proposed permanent organisation of ‘‘measures 


to meet the needs of countries with inadequate supplies, and the 
machinery needed for this purpose, distinguishing between methods 
which would be used in the case of famines following catastrophes, 
and in the case of countries where the available food supplies are 
generally inadequate’, and urges that the problems of develop- 
ing special international measures for wider food distribution in 
the latter case should be studied in connection with plans in the 
countries concerned ‘‘for the long-term development of the national 
resources, and for raising the technical skill and the level of living 
of their workers, and that the above-mentioned permanent organisa- 
tion collaborate with the International Labour Office on this ques- 
tion’. 


Resolutions on Questions Affecting Farm Labour 


A number of other resolutions which do not mention the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation overlap with work which has been 
or is being undertaken through the Organisation. In general the 
adoption of such resolutions by a technical conference with no 
power to commit Governments is to be welcomed. Such resolutions 
are in the nature of reaffirmations of policies which have been 
advocated in and by the International Labour Organisation, and 
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cannot but strengthen the forces which are endeavouring to secure 
the effective application of those policies. When the stage of im- 
plementing the resolutions is reached, however, the matter will 
clearly require further review in a broader perspective than was 
possible at the Food Conference and with full opportunity for all 
interested parties to participate in the discussions and decisions. 
The Interim Commission which the Conference resolved to set up 
for the purpose of framing a plan for a permanent organisation 
will no doubt bear this in mind when considering whether the func- 
tions of such an organisation could appropriately include the sub- 
mission to member Governments of recommendations for action 
with regard to ‘‘problems of agricultural population and farm 
labour’’—a function hitherto discharged by the International 
Labour Organisation which established during the years immedi- 
ately prior to the war a Permanent Agricultural Committee, repre- 
sentative of agriculture, to develop this aspect of the work of the 
Organisation.’ 

Specific illustrations of the danger of overlapping are afforded 
by some of the resolutions adopted at the United Nations Confer- 


ence. 

The resolution concerning occupational adjustments in rural 
populations, for instance, recommends that occupational training 
should be provided and that “labour bureaus should be set up where 


necessary”. The first of these recommendations is a welcome en- 
dorsement of the principle of the Vocational Education (Agri- 
culture) Recommendation, 19217; but the latter went further than the 
Food Conference resolution in that it specified that vocational 
agricultural education should be available to agricultural wage 
earners on the same conditions as to other persons engaged in agri- 
culture, and provided for reports to the International Labour 
Office on the measures taken to develop vocational agricultural 
education.? The recommendation that labour offices should be set 
up is an equally welcome reaffirmation of the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, which has been ratified by thirty countries, and 
was only the starting point of an attempt by the International 
Labour Organisation, crowned with ever-increasing success during 
the quarter of a century for which it has been continued, to promote 

1 Cf. International Labour Code, pp. 773-793. The legal competence of the 
International Labour Organisation to deal with agricultural questions was upheld 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice on 12 Aug. 1922. For the text 
of the Court’s opinion on the subject, see Publications of the Permanent Court of 


International Justice, Series B, Nos. 2 and 3, p. 9, or I.L.0.: Official Bulletin, 
Vol. VI, pp. 339-351. 

2 International Labour Code, Articles 284-285, pp. 164-165. 

3 A survey of measures taken, based in part on such reports, was published by 
the International Labour Office in 1929 under the title Vocational Education in 
Agriculture (Studies and Reports, Series K, No. 9, Geneva, 1929). 
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the general development of adequate employment services. The 
same resolution also indicates certain sketchy principles concerning 
migration which should serve to focus public attention once again 
on issues dealt with in much greater detail in the migration pro- 
visions of the International Labour Code', in the conclusions of 
the Conference of Experts on Technical and Financial Co-opera- 
tion with regard to Migration for Settlement of 19387, and in the 
resolutions concerning migration for employment and for settle- 
ment adopted at the Second Labour Conference of American States 
Members of the I.L.0.* Notable progress towards the implementa- 
tion of the recommendation made by the Food Conference that 
‘“‘steps should be taken to provide for the economic security of the 
migrants’’ could be made by general ratification of the Maintenance 
of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935.4 A further suggestion 
by the Conference that ‘‘where emigration is possible, an interna- 
tional organisation should support arrangements to provide ade- 
quate safeguards for the settlers and for the countries concerned, 
and to facilitate the movement through other appropriate means” 
recalls the establishment by the I.L.O. immediately prior to the 
war of a Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement.’ The 
effect of all these various proposals, approaches, and obligations 
upon each other clearly requires much further consideration. 

Further illustrations of the same point are afforded by the 
resolution concerning agricultural credit and that concerning land 
tenure and farm labour. Both of these questions are being studied 
by the International Labour Office, in pursuance of instructions 
received from the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body 
in April 1942 at a meeting at which fourteen Governments and the 
employers’ and workers’ groups were represented.* Co-ordination 
of effort is clearly essential if the waste of public money and crea- 
tion of confusion and conflict are to be avoided. A particularly 
striking illustration of the dangers of lack of co-ordination is afforded 
by the Food Conference resolution concerning co-operative move- 
ments, which recommends that full information regarding the 
development of co-operation should be made available through the 
permanent organisation proposed by the Conference. For a period 
of twenty years such information has in fact systematically been 
made available by the International Labour Organisation in a 
manner which has given a large measure of satisfaction. 

1 Articles 851-893, pp. 519-542. 

2 International Labour Code, pp. 705-711. 

3 Jbid., pp. 844-847. 


‘ Ibid., Articles 586-608, pp. 360-370. 


5 Tbid., p. 711. 
* For details, see “The I.L.O. and Plans for a People’s Peace’, in International 


Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 1-43. 
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So vast is the task outlined by the resolutions of the Food Con- 
ference, so urgent the need to build up an economy of abundance 
on a world-wide basis, that duplication and conflict would constitute 
in an outstanding degree a betrayal of the common purpose of the 
proposed organisation and the I.L.O. 


Marketing 


The need for co-ordination is by no means confined to the rela- 
tions between the proposed permanent organisation and the I.L.O. 
A similar need in other fields is suggested by a group of three resolu- 
tions concerning marketing. The first of these deals with Govern- 
ment and other national services in marketing, and recommends 
that the proposed permanent organisation should, inter alia, in- 
vestigate and, if practicable, assist in the adoption of “international 
grade standards for agricultural and marine commodities” and of 
machinery for controlling their use in international trade; assist 
and advise Governments and other national organisations in the 
establishment in each country of adequate grade standards and 
technical advisory and inspection services; promote the standardisa- 
tion of containers, both nationally and internationally; assist in the 
formulation, extension and improvement of national and inter- 
national standards of nutrient content and purity of all important 
foods; and consider the formulation and adoption of international 
standards or minimum requirements for drugs, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, fertilisers, and other materials used by agricultural producers. 
Improvement of the supply and co-ordination of information and 
statistics on prices and supply and demand, consumer research 
and research into improved methods of processing, preservation, 
storage, packaging and transport and into the economics of market- 
ing, are among the other functions suggested for the proposed organ- 
isation. 

The second of these resolutions concerning marketing recom- 
mends, inter alia, that Governments should ‘‘take steps to secure 
the provision of adequate processing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion facilities required for improving the nutritional levels of their 
populations”, to utilise to the full important new technological 
developments in food preservation, transportation, and marketing, 
and to examine and rectify transport deficiencies, both internally 
and in connection with export and import trade, with the assist- 
ance of any international body concerned with international trans- 
port. 

The third of the marketing resolutions recommends that Govern- 
ments ‘‘take all practicable steps to reduce marketing, processing, 
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storage and distribution costs, and margins between producers and 
consumers, particularly by the elimination of unessential services 
not required by producers or by low-income consumers’’, and that 
the proposed permanent organisation should collect and dissemi- 
nate information on such costs and margins in different countries 
and in international trade, on the factors by which they are deter- 
mined or influenced, and on the steps taken by Governments, by 
co-operative associations, and by private enterprise to reduce them. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions concerning the im- 
provement of national diets, the diets of vulnerable groups, mal- 
nutrition and disease, deficiency diseases, dietary standards, non- 
food products, and fish and marine products. 


PROPOSED MACHINERY FOR CARRYING OUT THE CONFERENCE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


This survey of the recommendations adopted at Hot Springs 
suffices to show that the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture was a very notable achievement. As yet, however, 
these resolutions and reports have only the status of findings by 
technical experts. Their practical effectiveness will depend in 
large measure on the provision of appropriate machinery through 
which permanent international collaboration in the field of food 
and agriculture can be satisfactorily organised. To meet this need 
the Conference resolved that an Interim Commission for carrying 
out the recommendations of the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture should be established, and should be in- 
stalled in Washington not later than 15 July 1943, each of the 
Governments and authorities represented at the Conference being 
entitled to designate a representative, and that the Interim Com- 
mission should “‘perform its work with due regard to the exigencies 
of the war, through such form of organisation and personnel as it 
may deem appropriate; and formulate regulations covering its 
expenditures and submit to the member Governments and author- 
ities a budget and allocation of quota contributions”. The func- 
tions of the Interim Commission include that of formulating and 
recommending for consideration by each member Government or 
authority a specific plan for a permanent organisation in the field 
of food and agriculture. 

In the framing of such a plan the relationship of such an organ- 
isation with other international institutions will necessarily require 
the closest consideration. Food and agriculture, by their very 
nature, are not self-contained subjects. The United Nations Con- 
ference, as was to be expected, found that the welfare approach 
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to agricultural problems necessarily involved it in consideration of 
the relationship between agriculture and industry in its broadest 
aspects; of capital development and credit facilities; of migration, 
commodity control, marketing, and transport; of ‘‘social security 
measures, such as family allowances, social insurance, and minimum 
wages’, of occupational training and employment services, workers’ 
nutrition, co-operative movements, and of the relation between 
land tenure and farm labour. It is evident that many of these 
questions cannot be adequately considered from the standpoint of 
food and agriculture alone, and that some of them ought not to be 
approached with any special bias for or against the interests of 
agriculture. The relationships of agriculture and industry, which 
are clearly of fundamental importance (as is recognised in all the 
Section reports as well as in the Food Conference resolutions on 
occupational adjustments and on the achievement of an economy 
of abundance) cannot be dealt with effectively through an agricul- 
tural organisation alone. The migration of agricultural workers, 
in regard to which recommendations considerably more compre- 
hensive than those made by the Food Conference were formulated 
through the I.L.O. prior to the war, cannot usefully be separated 
from migration problems in general. Credit, commodity control, 
marketing, and transport, all raise wider problems, for the solution 
of which no approach based on the needs of agriculture alone can 
possibly be adequate. Social security and minimum wages, occupa- 
tional training and employment services, are typical illustrations 
of general social questions which present special aspects in the 
case of agriculture but are primarily social rather than agricultural 
in character. Social security for agricultural workers, for instance, 
a subject which has been dealt with extensively by the I.L.O.', 
cannot usefully or properly be divorced from the general inter- 
national co-ordination of social security schemes. 

The importance of this aspect of the problem was recognised 
by the United Nations Conference. The Conference directed the 
Interim Commission to give full consideration, when preparing a 
plan for a permanent organisation, to “the relation of the per- 
manent organisation to, and methods of associating it with, other 
institutions, national as well as international, which already exist 
or which may hereafter be established, in the field of food and 
agriculture and in related scientific, economic, and other fields’’. 
It also adopted a resolution which referred to the ‘“‘considerable 
progress” achieved by various national and international health 
and nutrition agencies in the study and improvement of diets and 





‘Cf. International Labour Code, pp. 297-298, 321-370, 790-793, and 826-842. 
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food consumption levels in different countries and regions, declared 
it essential to make full use of the information and experience 
acquired by these agencies, and recommended that: 


In the establishment of the proposed permanent organisation, in any projected 
regional branches of that organisation, and in any national nutrition organisa- 
tions, due account should be taken of the work and experience of existing inter- 
national, regional or national agencies concerned with food, health, and nutri- 
tion; and in any such plans, the possibility of enlisting the co-operation of such 
agencies should be fully explored. 


In exploring the scope for co-operation certain conditioning 
factors must be kept in mind. An effective co-operative relationship 
between international bodies with related responsibilities can best 
be secured if arrangements are made to enable all of them to have 
an appropriate voice in the formulation of policies in which they 
are mutually interested, since only thus can duplication of effort 
and the simultaneous pursuit of conflicting policies be avoided and 
the chances of securing effective results be increased. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has a long tradition of co-operation 
with the International Institute of Agriculture on agricultural 
questions through a Mixed Committee of the two bodies. It would 
seem essential to provide for equivalent co-operation at the policy- 
making level between the I.L.O. and the proposed new organisa- 
tion for food and agriculture. No sector of the world’s economy 
can achieve freedom from want to-day except by a broad-based 
co-operative effort to improve living standards in every occupation 
and every clime. Agriculture and industry can prosper only in the 
closest relationship with each other. Their common welfare im- 
peratively demands the closest co-operation between all who, 
charged with the responsibility, are also accorded the opportunity 
to achieve freedom from want for all men everywhere. 








Proposals for International Exchange 
Stabilisation 


Analysis of British, Canadian, French and 
United States Plans 


by 


L. B. Jack 


International Labour Office 


Among the major post-war economic tasks the restoration of inter- 
national trade will assume a position of extreme importance. Unless 
that restoration can be speedily accomplished, all that may be expected 
is a return of the autarkic tendencies and artificial tirade relations 
which disfigured the pre-war decade and wrecked the international 
division of labour that had helped to raise living standards during 
the preceding century. The living standards of all countries are vitally 
affected by the volume and regularity of international trade, since all 
depend on exports to provide a significant fraction of their income or 
on imports to supply their needs for food and other necessaries. The 
problem is complex, and no simple solution, such as a general down- 
ward revision of tariffs, would suffice to overcome all the difficulties 
which now exist. On one point, however, there is general agreement: 
unless exchange rates can be stabilised, a full revival of international 
trade wiil be difficult and may be impossible. 

Proposals for securing exchange stability are therefore of particular 
importance for all discussions of post-war planning in the economic 
field. Because many related post-war problems cannot be solved with- 
out agreement on this matter, Government agencies have already given 
it their attention, and the following article presents an analysis of four 
of the plans for exchange stabilisation which have so far been published. 


THe experience of the inter-war period suggests four main lines 
of approach to the problems of transition from war to peace 
economy and of securing long-range post-war equilibrium. These 
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are: control of the mechanism of currency and exchange; settle- 
ment of a framework for national commercial policy which will 
regulate the conditions for exchange of goods, tariffs, trade pre- 
ferences, subsidies, import regulations and the like; plans for the 
orderly conduct of production, distribution and price fixing of 
primary products in order to protect both producers and consumers 
from the loss and risk which have accompanied the extreme market 
fluctuations of the past twenty years; and provision for investment 
aid, both medium and long term, for countries whose economic 
development requires foreign capital assistance. As a first step in 
seeking a solution to the major post-war problems which may be 
expected to arise, the British, Canadian, and United States Treas- 
uries have published, as a basis for further discussion, proposals 
for controlling the mechanism of currency and exchange.' In addi- 
tion, two French financial experts have made public a plan which 
seeks the same end.? It is to be noted, however, that the British, 
United States, and Canadian Governments are not committed 
either to the principles or to the details of their respective Treasury 
proposals, while the French plan is private and not official in char- 
acter.2 The three Treasury proposals have been worked out by 
experts of official standing, headed for the British Treasury by Lord 
Keynes and for the United States Treasury by Dr. Harry D. White, 
Director of Monetary Research, while the Canadian experts have 
remained anonymous. The authors of the French proposals, which 
were drafted prior to the publication of the other three plans, are 
former administrative officials and include Mr. André Istel, formerly 
technical adviser to the French Ministry of Finance and one of the 
negotiators of the Franco-British financial agreement of 1939, and 
Mr. Hervé Alphand, formerly French financial attaché in Washing- 
ton and head of the trade agreements section in the French Ministry 
of Commerce. Although the four plans display many differences, 
there are also general agreement and striking similarities on many 
points. 





1 British plan: Proposals for an International Clearing Union, Cmd. 6437 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943); see also Federal Reserve Bulletin 
(Washington, D.C.), June 1943, pp. 507-521. 

Canadian plan: Tentative Draft Proposals of Canadian Experts for an Inter- 
national Exchange Union (Ottawa, The King’s Printer, 9 June 1943). 

United States plan: “Proposal for a United and Associated Nations Stabiliz- 
ation Fund”, in Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1943, pp. 501-507; United States 
Proposal for a United Nations Stabilization Fund (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1943). 

2 Suggestions Regarding International Monetary Relations. Memorandum 
by A. Iste, and H. ALtpHanp (New York Times, 9 May 1943, Sec. 5, pp. 7 and 9). 

8 According to the New York Times, ‘‘it is expected that its recommendations 
will be followed by the delegate chosen to represent France at the monetary 
conference to be held (in the United States) in August’”’. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL EXCHANGE STABILISATION PLAN 


The preface to the British Treasury proposal outlines certain 
criteria which are designed to apply primarily to a plan for an 
international clearing union, but which would be equally valid for 
any type of international agency operating in the economic field. 

Certain requirements must be met if any post-war international 
economic system is to be durable. The first is that any proposed 
plan should be limited strictly to international affairs, and that 
there should be the least possible interference with internal national 
policies. Since national policies may have important repercussions 
on international relations, they cannot be left entirely out of ac- 
count. Nevertheless, the authority of an international agency 
should be limited to making recommendations on internal policy, 
or at the most to imposing conditions for any increased use of the 
facilities which the agency may offer. Secondly, the technique of 
a plan must be universally applicable, no matter what type and 
principle of government and economic policy may exist in prospec- 
tive member States. Thirdly, the management of an international 
economic agency must be genuinely international, and no country 
or group of countries should have preponderant power of veto or 
enforcement. Moreover, the rights and privileges of smaller coun- 
tries must be safeguarded. Fourthly, some qualification of the 
right to act at pleasure in such matters as varying exchange rates 
and tariffs is needed in any economic agreement or treaty between 
nations. But in order that such obligations may be carried out 
voluntarily so long as they last, and may end when they have 
become burdensome, provision must be made for withdrawal upon 
due notice. Although such an escape clause would lead to the break- 
down of the plan if many member States should withdraw, the fact 
that freedom to escape existed might increase the willingness to 
abide by the plan’s provisions. Finally, any international plan 
must operate not only to the general advantage but also to the 
individual advantage of each member State, and must not require 
a special economic or financial sacrifice from particular countries. 
No participant must be asked to do or offer anything which is not 
to its own true long-term interest. 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE PROPOSALS 


All four proposals limit their main argument to the technical 
matter of devising means for settling balances which will arise 
from international trade and other transactions, and although they 
recognise that this subject is limited in scope they leave unexplored 
wider questions, such as relief and reconstruction, long-term inter- 
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national investment, commodity controls, and commercial policy 
in general. The French and Canadian plans specifically state 
that no international monetary system can work satisfactorily 
unless the fundamental difficulties raised by these questions are 
surmounted, and the British proposal indicates briefly how an 
international clearing union might help to support efforts aimed 
at solving these problems. This more extended treatment is 
typical of the British presentation, which masses considerable 
argument in support of its proposals; the French and Canadian 
plans contain a lesser amount of supporting material, whereas 
the United States document is confined to a bare statement of 
its plan with only a brief explanatory preamble. All the pro- 
posals envisage the problem they deal with in identical terms. 
They recognise that after the war, for some years at least, many 
countries will have deficit balances of payments if their needs 
for goods and services are met, and, further, will have diffi- 
culty in finding means of payment acceptable to creditor countries. 
In the absence of special provision of means of payment, deficit 
countries will either default or restrict their purchases in an effort 
to achieve an exact balance in their international payments, thus 
reviving the controls that fettered trade and exchange movements 
in the nineteen-thirties. The proposals are therefore not limited 
to the mere provision of means of payment in order to relieve the 
difficulties of deficit countries; they suggest methods of restoring 
equilibrium in the balances of payments. 

All four plans recognise the impossibility of building an inter- 
national system without imposing obligations on member nations 
and even restrictions on their actions. However, in line with the 
statement of requirements for success in international economic 
action which was summarised above, they seek to minimise the area 
of possible interference with the economic policies of member 
nations. The chief aim of the proposals is the removal of existing 
restrictions on, and barriers to, international trade and other tran- 
sactions arising out of trade, investment or other forms of business 
activity. But in view of the special difficulties created in the past 
by unpredictable flights of liquid capital, the three Treasury plans 
envisage firm control over such movements. In Lord Keynes’ 
view, the need for control of capital movements is even more fund- 
amental: ‘Unless the aggregate of the new investments which indiv- 
iduals are free to make overseas is kept within the amount which 
our favourable trade balance is capable of looking after, we lose 
control over the domestic rate of interest.’ And the success of 
many post-war schemes for reconstruction and expansion will 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 18 May 1943, col. 534. 
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depend heavily upon maintenance of low interest rates. Finally, the 
British, American, and Canadian plans propose the establishment of 
an international agency which will control the exchange rates of 
national currencies and provide advice and admonition to nations 
when their monetary or other economic policies disturb or threaten 
to disturb international economic equilibrium. The French experts, 
on the other hand, merely suggest the desirability of setting up, 
at some future date, an international exchange clearing office, 
putting forward as an argument in favour of their plan the fact 
that the establishment of such an office is not an essential condition 
for the immediate operation of their proposed system. 

On matters of broad general policy, therefore, all four proposals 
are in striking common agreement. It is true that technical differ- 
ences are numerous and important enough to create an appearance 
of marked dissimilarity; but since the proposals have in common 
many major principles of high policy, it may be possible to arrive 
at agreement on the lower level of techniques. Before the chief 
differences between the proposals are outlined, therefore, it may 
be stated without hesitation that adoption either of the British or 
American plan, or of the compromise between them which the 
Canadian plan attempts to provide, would constitute an impressive 
advance over the pre-war system—or rather, lack of system—of 
exchange policies and controls. The French proposal is much more 
cautious and limited in scope, but since it is designed to be put into 
effect at once, and without the necessity of obtaining agreement 
to set up an international monetary authority, widespread adop- 
tion of its provisions would also be an improvement on pre-war 
conditions. 


THe EXxcHANGE STABILISATION AGENCIES 


The American plan for a “United and Associated Nations 
Stabilisation Fund’ requires the collection of a large fund, 5,000 
million dollars being suggested as a minimum, from which deficit 
countries could purchase the foreign currencies they needed to 
meet their balance of payments obligations. All member countries 
would contribute gold, local currencies, and their own Government 
securities to the Fund, and the quota of each would be determined 
by a formula which might include such relevant factors as holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange, fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
ments, and national income. The Fund would deal in gold, curren- 
cies, bills of exchange, and Government securities of member coun- 
tries; accept deposits and earmark gold; issue and deal in its own 
obligations; and act as a clearing house for the settlement of inter- 
national movements of balances, bills of exchange, and gold. The 
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American plan is thus a generalisation of well-known exchange 
equalisation fund techniques. 

The British plan for an ‘International Clearing Union”’, on the 
other hand, applies banking principles to international transac- 
tions. Creditor nations would receive payment in the form of entries 
on the books of the proposed clearing union rather than in cash, 
in the form of gold, currency or securities (which, under the Amer- 
ican plan, they would themselves have contributed to the stabilisa- 
tion fund). The British plan is therefore much simpler in concep- 
tion than the American, although it represents such a departure 
from tradition that it may superficially appear more complicated. 
The British plan, moreover, is openly expansionist in character, 
whereas the American plan would probably have a neutral effect 
on world trade. In commenting upon the expansionist nature of 
the British plan, Lord Keynes states: 

We set up a universal money; we make sure that its quantity shall be adequate; 
we share it out between the countries of the world in equitable amounts; we take 
what precaution we can against improvidence on the one hand and hoarding 
on the other. It is obvious that in this way we establish an immensely strong 
influence to expand the trade and wealth of the world, and to remove certain 
disastrous causes of inhibition and distress.! 


A borrower nation under the British plan would be granted an over- 
draft on the Clearing Union’s books, and there would thus be no 
contraction of purchasing power elsewhere. Under the American 
plan, however, a deficit country would purchase from the Fund a 
specific quantity of foreign exchange, which would then not be avail- 
able to other countries for use in trade. This procedure would not 
necessarily have a contractionist effect on trade because, should 
any currency become scarce, the Fund could, and presumably 
would, proceed to acquire it by means of loans, sales of securities 
or other means. 

Although the Canadian plan attempts to find a middle way 
between the British and American plans, and has in fact adopted 
certain features of each and improved on others, nevertheless it is 
virtually identical with the American plan in its primary conception 
and techniques. It provides for an “International Exchange Union”’ 
to which member countries would subscribe a capital amount of 
8,000 million dollars on the basis of quotas that would give due regard 
to such factors as international trade, national incomes, and hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange convertible into gold. Quotas 
would be paid up in full in the proportion of at least 15 per cent. 
gold and the balance in local currencies. In addition, member 
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countries might be required to make loans to the Union in amounts 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of their quotas, but the Union must 
first use its available gold resources to acquire additional amounts 
of scarce currencies. The Union might repay such loans at any time, 
and a member country that had made a loan might demand repay- 
ment at its option in gold to the extent of the Union’s gold holdings 
or in its own currency, provided that such repayment does not 
reduce the Union’s holdings of that currency below 50 per cent. 
of the member country’s quota. Furthermore, a measure of elasti- 
city is given to the foregoing conditions by providing that the 
Union might at any time make special arrangements with a surplus 
country ‘‘to borrow additional supplies of its currency on such terms 
and conditions as may be mutually satisfactory’’. The general 
powers of the Union are otherwise outlined in terms very similar 
to those laid down in the American proposal. 

The French plan provides that the monetary authorities (either 
exchange equalisation authorities or central banks), of each of the 
United Nations would acquire, and hold at their own risk, the 
exchange of other participating countries which is offered through 
‘“‘authorised’”’ channels. The exchange thus acquired would be used 
for payments to be made in each particular currency, and under 
certain conditions it might be sold to the monetary authorities of 
other participating countries. A limit would be fixed for each 
country on the amount of exchange of each other participating 
country which its monetary authority would acquire and hold, 
and this limit should correspond to a “reasonable amount of inter- 
national trade’. To guarantee against depreciation of its currency, 
each participating country would agree to deposit on demand 
collateral (gold, foreign exchange, approved securities, raw materials, 
and the like) up to a specified percentage of the amount of its 
currency which is held by another country. Thus the French plan 
is a generalisation and improvement of the stabilisation techniques 
developed under the tripartite monetary agreement between Great 
Britain, France, and the United States since 1936. The monetary 
authorities of participating countries would not be exposed to the 
risk of holding the currencies of other countries without limit or 
protection, nor would they request immediate conversion into gold 
of the foreign exchange balances which they might acquire from 
time to time in the ordinary course of trade. To ensure smooth 
operation, all monetary authorities would need to be in constant 
close association, and in the course of time an international clearing 
office would facilitate clearings and scrutinise collateral. But this, 
according to the French experts, would be a refinement without 
which the plan would still be able to function. 
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BORROWING QuoTas AND CONTROL 


The British, Canadian and American plans provide ‘‘quotas”’ 
for member nations, and these are to be the basis of voting power 
in the governing bodies, and of the right to secure accommodation 
from the international agency. Under the American plan a coun- 
try’s “‘borrowing’’ quota would be double its contributory quota, 
which determines the size of its contribution to the Stabilisation 
Fund, as described in the preceding section. Provision is made for 
borrowing in excess of the limit nominally set by the borrowing 
quota, but only under special conditions. Voting power, though 
closely related, is not directly proportionate to contributory quotas. 
No country, for example, would be entitled to cast more than one 
quarter of the total votes. But since for some important decisions 
(which would be concerned with operations involving the safeguard- 
ing of the Fund’s resources and of member countries in such matters 
of major policy as a change in exchange rates) a four-fifths majority 
is required, one country could have a veto power of extreme import- 
ance. It is, in fact, probable that any likely application of the Ameri- 
can method for determining quotas would give the United States the 
maximum number of votes and therefore, under the present pro- 
visions concerning majority votes, a limited veto power. Most of 
the Fund’s ordinary transactions, however, would require only a 
simple majority vote of the governing board. In fact, the Fund’s 
normal business within the limits laid down by the plan would be 
undertaken by its management without the need for positive action 
by the board. 

Under the Canadian plan a member country could use its own 
currency to purchase foreign currency up to a limit of double the 
amount of its contributory quota, but only for the purpose of meet- 
ing an adverse balance of payments on current account and if its 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange convertible into gold do not 
exceed its quota. This limit could be exceeded, however, provided 
that the country in question agrees to adopt and carry out measures 
recommended by the Union to correct the disequilibrium in its 
balance of payments, or that the Union expects to be able within a 
reasonable time to dispose of its excess holdings of the currency of 
the country in question. Voting power is related to contributory 
quotas, but greater weight is given to small nations by the Canadian 
formula. Thus each member country would have 100 votes plus one 
vote for the equivalent of each million dollars (that is, present 
United States gold dollars) of its quota. All decisions (except for 
changing the value of gold, which requires a four-fifths vote) would 
require a simple majority vote, but for some decisions the voting 
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power of member countries would be altered in accordance with the 
nature of their transactions with the Union. 

Under the British plan there are no contributory quotas, and 
borrowing quotas would be set for member nations on the basis 
of 75 per cent. of the average of import plus export trade for the 
three pre-war years 1936-1938 inclusive. Later, this basis would 
be changed to take account of more recent experience. There is 
no insistence, however, that borrowing should be rigidly limited 
by the proposed quotas. As to control, the British plan provides 
that each nation’s quota “shall determine the measure of its res- 
ponsibility in the management of the Union”’, and it is not specified 
whether anything more than a simple majority would be required 
for decisions. 

The French plan makes no attempt to establish at the present 
stage a basis for the amount of credits to be opened for each country. 
This proposed monetary system amounts to the opening of mutual 
credits between any two participating countries, with the guarantee 
of collateral deposits on demand. Deficits would therefore be 
covered by movement of collateral unless the creditor country 
should extend the line of credit, whereas deficits under the British 
plan would be covered by overdrafts on the Clearing Union, and 
under the American and Canadian plans by purchasing, for local 
currency, the requisite currency or currencies of a foreign country 
or countries from the Stabilisation Fund or Exchange Union. 


New Monerary UNI'Ts 


The British, American, and Canadian plans suggest new monet- 
ary units, but the French proposal requires no such innovation. The 
American plan proposes “‘unitas’’, which would be the equivalent of 
ten United States dollars of present gold value. This would be a unit 
of account for keeping the books of the Stabilisation Fund. The 
Fund itself would consist of gold, currencies, and Government 
securities, and creditor countries would be paid either in gold or in 
their own currencies. Should deposits of unitas be held with the 
Fund by member countries, settlement could be effected by means 
of a book transfer of unitas. Such deposits of unitas would be 
virtually equivalent to earmarked gold because the Fund would 
be required to maintain a 100 per cent. gold reserve against them. 
The Canadian plan provides for a new monetary unit, “‘of such 
name as may be agreed’’, which is virtually indistinguishable from 
unitas in respect both of its value and of its proposed functions. 

The British plan, on the other hand, provides for a true inter- 
national currency, named “bancor’’, which would be legal tender 
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between nations. Its value would be variable in terms of gold at 
the discretion of the Clearing Union’s governing body. Member 
States would agree to accept payments of balances due to them by 
a transfer of bancor to their credit in the books of the Union. Thus, 
although bancor would be merely ‘‘book-money’’, it would have 
functions of money that unitas and the Canadian “‘unit’’ would 


not provide. 
THE Status oF GOLD 


All four plans give important functions to gold. Under the 
Canadian and American plans, gold must be used for a portion of 
the contributory quotas and may be used to make the full contribu- 
tion. Member nations may use gold to reduce their debit balances 
to the Fund (or Exchange Union) and must make available to the 
Fund all holdings of gold in excess of the amount held at the time 
of joining it. Gold may be used for international payments outside 
the operations of the Fund, but member nations may not vary 
the value of their currencies so as to alter the value in gold of the 
Fund’s assets. The Fund may use gold to obtain scarce currencies 
which are in strong demand and, in general, it may buy and sell 
local currencies for gold and accept gold for unitas (or unit) deposits 
which are redeemable in gold. Thus both plans provide a direct 
and in most respects rigid connection with gold. The Canadian 
plan specifically provides for changes in the value of gold in terms 
of the unit, but only with the approval of four-fifths of member 
votes. 

The British plan places rather less emphasis on gold and also 
specifically provides for the possibility of changing its value either 
up or down. It attempts, in fact, to remove from the field of foreign 
exchange questions the unpredictable variations that in the past 
have attended changes in the technical progress of the gold industry 
and in the gold reserve policies of individual countries. Nevertheless, 
gold will continue to be of great importance. If a member State’s 
debit balance to the Clearing Union exceeds half its borrowing 
quota, a deposit of gold collateral or even the outright transfer of 
its gold reserves to the Union may be required. Member States 
may acquire a credit balance by depositing gold with the Union, 
and although no member can demand gold from the Union, the 
latter will have the right to reduce excessive credit balances by 
transferring gold to the creditor States. Lord Keynes’ approach to 
the problem of gold under the proposed new dispensation is summed 
up by him as follows: 


It is not necessary . . . that we should dispossess gold from its traditional 
use. It is enough to supplement and regulate the total supply of gold and of the 
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new money taken together. The new money must not be freely convertible into 
gold, for that would require that gold reserves should be held against it, and we 
should be back where we were, but there is no reason why the new money should 
not be purchasable for gold. By such means we can avoid the many obvious 
difficulties and disadvantages of proposing that the old money, gold, should be 
demonetised.* 

The British plan therefore provides for a considerable departure 
from the traditional gold standard, but it does not thereby necessa- 
rily either impair the usefulness of existing gold stocks or reduce 
the profitability of gold production. 

Gold would represent at least a part of the collateral which, 
under the French plan, participating countries would deposit on 
demand as a guarantee against depreciation of their currencies. 
In the opinion of its authors, this system may be considered “‘as a 
first step towards a general return to an international gold standard”’. 
The role of gold could be increased by stipulating that any nation 
which so desired would be authorised to redeem in gold the credit 
it had received. But it is specifically stated that, while gold should 
resume its role as an international currency for settlement of inter- 
national balances, its function as a regulator of economic activity 
should not be revived. The latter function should be exercised 
through the concerted action of competent authorities (presumably 
both national and international) on the volume of credit and of 


production. 
EXCHANGE RATES 


There is no formula for establishing the rate of exchange between 
national currencies and either unitas, bancor or the unit upon the 
formation of the Stabilisation Fund, Clearing Union or Exchange 
Union, or between national currencies themselves in the case of the 
French plan. The omission is serious because some currencies are 
now obviously overvalued, and some undervalued. Moreover, only 
a considerable amount of experience in trade under post-war condi- 
tions will serve to establish the ‘‘normal”’ level of currencies. The 
practical difficulties in setting a formula to determine exchange 
levels are overwhelming, and, as the French and Canadian plans 
suggest, this determination will probably be carried out ‘‘by agree- 
ment”. All the plans, however, provide that once these exchange 
rates are fixed they may not be varied without the consent of an 
international agency or of the participating countries. 

Under the American plan, exchange rate changes may be con- 
sidered only when “essential to correction of a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium’’, and may be allowed only with the approval of four- 
fifths of member votes. This requirement suggests a future condition 





1 Parliamentary Debates, loc. cit., col. 529. 
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of relatively fixed exchange rates. The British plan, on the other 
hand, attempts to provide considerable flexibility in exchange rates. 
A country which has had a two years’ average debit balance to the 
Clearing Union exceeding one-quarter of its quota may reduce 
the value of its currency by as much as 5 per cent. without permis- 
sion, and by a larger proportion and on more than one occasion with 
permission. Further, if a member’s debit balance exceeds half its 
quota, the Union may require it to reduce the value of its currency 
as a condition of the right to further borrowing if the governing 
board believes that devaluation is the most suitable remedy. 

The Canadian plan provides that no country may change its 
initially agreed rate without consent of the Union unless it has been 
a net purchaser of foreign exchange from the Union to the extent 
of at least 50 per cent. of its quota for two years, in which case it 
may devalue by as much as 10 per cent. This freedom is limited, 
however, to the extent that it will not be available to a country that 
holds independent official reserves of gold and foreign currencies 
freely convertible into gold in amounts exceeding 50 per cent. of its 
quota. Moreover, no country can repeat the exchange depreciation 
thus provided for without the specific approval of the Union. Any 
country intending to depreciate its exchange rate must inform the 
Union in order to afford it an opportunity to ‘‘make such observa- 
tions as it deems appropriate before taking such action’’. 

The French plan merely proposes that ‘‘official rates would not 
be changed without preliminary consultation (or preferably agree- 
ment) of the interested countries’. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DISEQUILIBRIUM 


The Treasury plans provide for either advisory or remedial 
action if member countries persistently incur either excessive 
deficits or excessive surpluses on balance of payments account. 
The British plan is the most comprehensive on this point and em- 
phasises that both surplus and deficit countries may be equally 
responsible for creating international exchange disequilibrium. It 
provides that the Clearing Union may recommend to a deficit 
country either currency devaluation, control of capital exports 
(if not already in force), surrender of gold and foreign exchange 
holdings, or any changes in its domestic economy which ‘“‘may 
appear to be appropriate to restore the equilibrium of its interna- 
tional balance’’. If a deficit country wishes to borrow from the inter- 
national agency beyond a specified point, both plans provide that 
it may be required to make the adjustments which will promote 
equilibrium. Unlike the American plan, the British proposal pro- 
vides that the international agency may recommend to a surplus 
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country either measures for the expansion of domestic credit and 
domestic demand, currency appreciation or the encouragement of 
higher wages, reduction of tariffs and other import restrictions, or 
international development loans. 

The American plan makes no specific proposals for securing 
adjustments from creditor countries (although it provides for set- 
ting up a committee in any particular case to study the problem 
and make recommendations to creditor countries with a view to 
reducing their surpluses), and only very general recommendations 
for deficit countries. The same divergence of treatment is apparent 
in the proposals for levying on balances with either international 
agency. Partly to encourage national action to restore balance of 
payments equilibrium, the British plan would levy a 1 per cent. 
charge per annum on all bancor balances, whether credit or debit, 
because excessive credit balances promote maladjustments quite 
as much as excessive debit balances. The American plan would 
levy charges of 1 per cent. per annum on debit balances only and 
would require their payment in gold. 

Under the Canadian plan a country which desires to make net 
purchases of foreign exchange from the Union in excess of its quota 
may be required to sell to the Union, for its own currency, appro- 
priate amounts of any reserves of gold or acceptable foreign ex- 
change that it (or its residents) may hold. The Union may also 
make recommendations to a country that is exhausting its quota 
too rapidly with a view to correcting the disequilibrium in its 
balance of payments, and it may place such conditions upon addi- 
tional sales of foreign exchange to such a country ‘‘as it deems to 
be in the general interest of the Union’’. A charge of 1 per cent. 
per annum on debit balances only would be levied and payable in 
gold. In the case of surplus countries the Union may attempt to 
arrange a programme of foreign capital investment (or repatriation) 
in order to increase its resources of the currencies in question. In 
general, the Union may make recommendations to a surplus country 
which may relate to its monetary and fiscal policies, exchange rate, 
and commercial policy as well as to its international investment 
programme. In extreme cases the Union may find it necessary to 
ration a scarce currency, and in that event it may require other 
member countries to prohibit dealings by their nationals in the 
scarce currency. Finally, when rationing of any currency becomes 
necessary, the Union must re-examine prevailing exchange rates 
and recommend ‘‘such changes as it may deem appropriate to the 
occasion’. Thus the Canadian proposals for dealing with disequili- 
brium caused by overbalanced creditor positions go somewhat 
farther than their American counterparts. 
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The French plan insists that as a necessary condition for the 
successful operation of an international currency stabilisation 
scheme measures “‘should be devised to remedy persistent disequili- 
bria of balances of payments through fundamental economic ad- 
justments’’. These measures would include negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties which would permit ‘“‘a rational distribution of pro- 
ductive activities among nations’’, international action to stabilise 
business conditions and reduce the swings of the business cycle, 
and long-term international development loans. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL AND CURRENCY AGREEMENT AREAS 


The American and Canadian plans clearly state that member 
countries must abandon exchange control over transactions with 
other members as soon as possible after joining the Stabilisation 
Fund or Exchange Union and must not impose any additional res- 
trictions without approval by the Fund or Union. Since control of 
capital movements is also clearly provided for, it may be assumed 
that neither plan will prevent the adoption of some forms of ex- 
change control under particular circumstances. Under the American 
plan the normal operations of the Fund do not of themselves require 
that any member country control capital exports unless the country 
is in debt to the Fund, and then only if the imposition of capital 
export control is regarded as in the interests of the Fund and. its 
members. The Canadian plan, however, envisages constant con- 
trol over capital exports. The French proposals are specifically 
designed to take account of national exchange control measures. 
In the authors’ opinion, controls over foreign exchange and foreign 
trade will be necessary in many countries for at least several years 
after the war, and likely in the case of some countries, such as 
Russia, for an indefinite period. Therefore the maintenance of 
numerous exchange control programmes must be faced as a fact, 
and a stabilisation scheme must be drawn so as to accept this fact. 
The British plan is not specific on this point. It is intended to 
render unnecessary the use of blocked balances and bilateral clear- 
ings, and it frowns on “any restrictions on the disposal of receipts 
arising out of current trade or invisible income’’. Control of capital 
transactions, however, is to be allowed, and even encouraged or 
required, in the case of deficit countries. The British, Canadian, 
and American plans provide for capital export controls as protection 
against flights of capital from countries whose populations fear 
currency depreciation or political disturbances. 

Under the British plan currency agreement areas (for example, 
the group of countries currently included in the “sterling area’’) 
could continue to operate along accustomed lines. These countries 
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would then in effect have a double position, but one that would 
not prejudice the operations of the Clearing Union because all these 
countries would keep their reserve balances with the Union and 
not with each other. The American and Canadian plans make no 
specific references to such currency groupings, but a number of 
their provisions would clearly render the current sterling area opera- 
tions impossible. For example, the fact that the Stabilisation Fund 
or Exchange Union may acquire from a member country all accrued 
supplies of gold and foreign exchange which are in excess of the 
amount held by that country at the time of joining the Fund or 
Union, could operate effectively to destroy the force of special 
agreements to use balances for particular purposes that might be 
entered into by members of a currency area such as the sterling 
bloc. Under the French plan, however, as in the case of national 
exchange controls, any form of currency area agreement could be 
maintained as long as might be necessary or desirable. 


War Depts 


At the end of the war some of the United Nations will owe 
substantial sums to others, and all plans recognise the complex 
nature of this problem. For example, Great Britain has made 
heavy purchases from Dominion and other countries without any 
possibility of shipping goods to them during the war, and without 
transferring securities or gold in payment. The balances held by 
these countries in Britain are highly liquid, so that heavy drafts 
against them after the war might put an excessive strain on the 
British economy. The American plan intends the Stabilisation Fund 
to come into operation immediately after the war, and to handle 
the problem of abnormal wartime balances from the start. It may 
be assumed that these provisions could be expanded to allow the 
freeing of all blocked balances of member countries, whether or 
not they arose out of the war. By providing for the orderly liquida- 
tion of frozen balances the Fund will facilitate the expansion of 
imports by the countries owning such balances and will prevent 
distortions in international finance and trade that might other- 
wise hamper the fullest development of appropriate international 
economic relations. On this point the plan is extremely com- 
plicated, and it may be questioned whether the Stabilisation 
Fund would prove to be an ideal agency for this type of tran- 
saction. The Canadian plan suggests a method for handling a por- 
tion of abnormal wartime balances, but does not commit itself on 
the desirability of using the Union’s resources for liquidating these 
balances and other financial indebtedness of a similar character. 
This decision will be left to the Union’s management. The British 
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plan is considerably less precise on this subject, but it appears that 
it contemplates the administration of wartime balances through 
the medium of the Clearing Union. The French plan is intended 
to come into operation either before the end of the war or immedi- 
ately afterwards. The question of wartime balances, however, 
appears to be put on the same footing as permanent deficits in ba- 
lance of payments which will arise from reconstruction activities. 
These balances therefore constitute a problem of long-term financing 
which is outside the scope of a currency stabilisation programme. 
This analysis is in fact considerably more realistic than the other 
proposals because agreement on exchange stabilisation techniques 
will be hard enough to secure without complicating the problem 
with the involved and controversial question of settling wartime 
balances. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Under the American plan the Stabilisation Fund could not put 
its resources at the disposal of other international agencies without 
endangering its own operations. The Fund could, however, co- 
operate with other agencies in an appropriate manner, which might 
include the undertaking of clearing services and acceptance of 
deposits. But it would not be the purpose of the Stabilisation 


Fund to provide resources for relief or reconstruction, for example, 
or to make loans to other international agencies or purchase their 
obligations. Since the French plan is designed to come into operation 
without the necessity of creating an international agency, no pro- 
vision is made for associating exchange stabilisation techniques 
with the operations of international bodies in other fields. Finally, 
in the view of the Canadian experts any monetary organisation 
which is set up should not be called upon to finance such trans- 
actions as will be required under long-range plans for relief and 
rehabilitation, international long-term investment, and the like. 
The British plan concludes with suggestions as to the ways 
in which the Clearing Union might support the work of other 
international agencies charged with stabilising commodity prices 
and other functions. In the words of the White Paper: ‘‘The Union 
might become the pivot for the future economic government of the 
world.’”’ Thus, the Union might provide a clearing account in favour 
of international bodies charged with post-war relief and reconstruc- 
tion, or it might grant preliminary overdraft facilities to these 
bodies and discharge the overdraft over a period of years out of the 
Union’s reserve fund or out of a levy on bancor credit balances. 
The Union might also set up an account in favour of any supra- 
national police body charged with maintaining international order 
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and co-operate with it in creating a “financial blockade’”’ against 
disturbers of the peace. The Union might help to finance agencies 
designed to control the prices of primary commodities by means of 
buffer stocks and to develop the resources of backward countries 
by means of international investment. Such an arrangement might 
go far to combat the evils of the trade cycle by exerting contrac- 
tionist or expansionist influence on the world economic system as a 
whole or on particular sections. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the clearing union 
should be charged with burdens outside its immediate purpose; 
although exchange stabilisation is a limited post-war objective, 
it is none the less a vital one. To improve the prospects of securing 
wide agreement on the aims and techniques of the agency respon- 
sible for this objective and to enhance its prospects of success, its 
functions should probably in the first instance be narrowly limited. 
If later it proves able to operate effectively in its specific field, its 
scope could be broadened with some assurance of obtaining addi- 
tional success. It will, however, be of the greatest importance from 
the outset to ensure close collaboration between this agency and 
the various international bodies responsible for related economic 
and social functions; and it will be a paramount duty of the author- 
ities responsible for the policy of the agency to bear in mind at all 
times the probable repercussions of their operations on trade, em- 
ployment, and living standards throughout the world. 
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One of the primary and most urgent tasks of post-war reconstruc- 
tion in all the war-stricken countries will be to repair the physical 
destruction, damage and neglect of the war years. The building in- 
dustry thus holds a key position in reconstruction programmes, which 
will depend for their execution on its rapid expansion immediately. 
the war is over. Like other industries, it has undergone changes and 
has suffered the loss of a considerable part tf its skilled labour force 
and the suspension of normal recruitment during the war. It is con- 
sequently necessary to plan at once the means by which a sufficient 
supply of labour skilled in the various building trades can be secured 
in the shortest possible time at the end of the war and stabilised for a 
number of years thereafter. 

The following article, although it deals with Great Britain alone, 
is therefore of wider interest than its title implies. The author, who 
has made a special study of training and recruitment for the building 
industry on behalf of the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey, 
discusses the various aspects of post-war labour supply problems in 
the building industry in Great Britain and reviews the plans made by 
the industry itself and by the Government for solving them through 
emergency training schemes for ex-service men as well as normal ap- 
prenticeship. 


THE British building industry is in process of working out a 

new adjustment of its labour structure with a view to the huge 
constructional programmes which it will be called upon to carry 
through after the war. No-one yet knows either how large the total 
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task will be, or over what period of years it will be decided to spread 
the post-war programme of rebuilding and replanning Great 
Britain. The Government has so far issued no pronouncement upon 
either of these questions; and though many towns have been making 
provisional plans, the extent to which these will in fact be put into 
bricks and mortar and concrete will evidently depend both on the 
financial help which the Government is prepared to give and on the 
ability of the building industry to carry through the work. 

The only Government pronouncement we have so far to go 
upon relates not to the building programme itself but to the size of 
the labour force that is likely to be needed to carry it through. 
In a White Paper issued in February 1943! as a pendant to the 
report of the Central Council for Works and Buildings on post-war 
training and recruitment in the building industry’, the Government 
announced its intention of taking steps to raise the available labour 
force in the industry over a period of years to a million and a quarter. 
Unfortunately, it was not made clear in the White Paper whether 
this figure related exclusively to buildings, or was intended to cover 
some part of civil engineering as well, and there is also, as we shall 
see, the difficulty that the plans for the training of skilled workers 
set forth in the White Paper fall a long way short of the proposals 
made by the Central Council for Works and Buildings, and seem 
most unlikely to result in an effective labour force of anything 
approaching a million and a quarter, unless there is to be a consider- 
able change in the post-war proportion of skilled to unskilled build- 
ing workers. The most that can be said is that the Government 
has now made some approach to the problem of post-war training, 
though it has still vouchsafed no information about the building 
programme which the augmented labour force is to be called upon 
to carry through. 

At the least, it is plain that the industry will be confronted 
with a formidable task during the years immediately after the war. 
Apart from bomb damage and from ambitious plans of civic im- 
provement, great arrears of ordinary house-building are accumulat- 
ing with every year of war, and there is certain to be a need for sub- 
stantial redevelopments of industry in order to adapt the British 
capital structure to post-war demand both at home and abroad and 
to improve the location of industry in the light of recent changes of 
technique. There will be a big demand for educational and civic 
building in connection with measures ot educational and social 





1 Training for the Building Industry, Cmd. 6428 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943). A summary of this ogre 3 was given in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, F hap 1943, p 

2 Report on Training for t Building y= oe (London, H. M. Stationery 


Office, 1943). 
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reform; and there will have to be an extensive programme of civil 
engineering work, as well as of building in the narrower sense. 


THE PRESENT LABOUR SuPPLY POSITION 


The building industry will inevitably be ill-equipped in the period 
just after the war for carrying out even the more urgent of these 
tasks. It has shrunk very greatly under war conditions, as it was 
bound to do in face of the demands of the armed forces. This 
shrinkage has been limited by the requirements of war factory, 
camp and aerodrome construction, and to a smaller extent by the 
necessity of building houses and hostels in the neighbourhood of 
many of the great war factories, but it has been very considerable. 
A further relevant factor is that wartime methods of construction, 
designed for speed and economy in the use of labour and of scarce 
materials, have called on the whole for much less skill than is needed 
for a normal building programme. In particular, war work, with 
its hastiness, its resort to piece-work inducements, and its high 
degree of standardisation, has offered hardly any opportunity for 
the training of skilled craftsmen; and from employers and opera- 
tives alike there goes up the cry that the proper training of ap- 
prentices, even where there are any, is utterly out of the question 
on the predominant types of wartime work. 

The situation is further aggravated by the uncertainties of the 
borderline between building proper and civil engineering, in face 
of rapidly changing constructional techniques. In general, the 
building industry proper has in the past required a labour force 
consisting as to at least half its number of skilled craftsmen and 
apprentices or learners belonging to the recognised skilled crafts, 
whereas civil engineering has not employed, at a generous estimate, 
more than 10 per cent. of skilled craftsmen and has played almost 
no part in training craftsmen except for a few highly specialised 
small trades, such as steel-bending, and even then not under any 
regular form of apprenticeship. The growth of civil engineering 
at the expense of building proper has therefore been an additional 
factor making for the decline of craft apprenticeship. 

Nor is this all. Even in the building industry itself the work 
of training apprentices has been for a long time past very unevenly 
spread. The employers who have done most in the way of training 
skilled craftsmen have been in the main the smallish and middle- 
sized employers in the provincial towns and country districts. 
London has notoriously drawn a high proportion of its skilled crafts- 
men from the provinces; and many of the big firms which were 
engaged before 1939 on large housing contracts employed hardly 
any apprentices, or perhaps none at all, preferring to use unap- 
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prenticed boys who were left to pick up what they could of the 
various trades without any actual apprenticeship, either under 
indentures or under a verbal agreement. At the other end of the 
scale, the very small jobbing builders employed mainly on repair 
work have been in the habit of training “handymen”’ rather than 
craftsmen equipped with thorough knowledge of a single trade, so 
that the vitality of the more regular forms of craft apprenticeship 
has depended unduly on the maintenance of the traditional methods 
by the better class of provincial builders. 

Naturally under these circumstances, the building boom of the 
nineteen-thirties led to the entry into the building crafts of large 
numbers of men who were employed as craftsmen without having 
ever served anything that could be called an apprenticeship. These 
men had picked up their trades as learners, as best they could; 
and the absence of any clear line between apprentices and learners, 
such as could be drawn only if there were a regular and general 
system of apprenticeship under written indentures, which did not 
exist, meant that these men, when they had once been employed 
as craftsmen, became indistinguishable from others who had learnt 
their crafts in a more regular way. 

There were indeed, side by side with the firms which provided 
a regular craft training for their apprentices, trade schools and tech- 
nical classes in the building crafts provided by the local authorities 
and by technical colleges not under local authority control. But 
this provision for technical education in building has hitherto been 
both quite inadequate in quantity and very unevenly spread over 
the country in relation to the dispersal of the industry. The inade- 
quacy ot the total provision has meant that the majority of those 
who have been through technical courses in building (except for part- 
time attendance at the more elementary evening courses) have 
tended to gravitate towards superior positions of supervision or 
office work rather than towards the ordinary manual crafts. This 
is not wholly true in all areas; in London, for example, building 
schools and technical courses have made some contribution towards 
recruiting the supply of ordinary craftsmen. But over the country 
as a whole this contribution has been small, though it was growing 
in the nineteen-thirties, and plans for a considerable extension of 
facilities for technical training under the auspices of the local 
authorities were on the way when they were interrupted by the 
outbreak of war. 


PrE-WaR TRAINING ARRANGEMENTS 


It has been implied in what has been said already that the 
building industry’s arrangements for training craftsmen, either by 
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apprenticeship or by any other method, were in a chaotic condition 
at the outbreak of war. A survey of the existing conditions, made 
shortly before the war by the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, revealed a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
To begin with, there was no national agreement of any sort regulat- 
ing the conditions of apprentice training in the industry as a whole, 
as distinct from the wages to be paid to apprentices during their 
period of service. Such agreements as existed were either sectional, 
or regional or local; and in many parts of the country there were 
no agreements in force. Moreover, even where agreements existed 
on paper, they were often observed by no more than a minority 
of the employers, and in some cases they were virtually a dead 
letter. True, in one or two crafts, plumbing in particular, there 
existed on paper most excellent national agreements embodying 
model forms of apprenticeship. But when the facts were looked at, 
it appeared that the number of boys actually apprenticed under 
these model schemes was but a tiny fraction of the total number 
entering the crafts concerned. It seemed as if the making of a 
really good agreement would only mean that boys, instead of being 
loosely apprenticed, would run an increased risk of not being ap- 
prenticed at all. This is said, not in order to throw stones at the 
efforts made by those responsible for the better schemes to in- 
troduce an improved standard of apprenticeship arrangements, 
but in order to point out the very narrow range of their success. 
They have secured excellent conditions of training for a very few, 
but have been able to make practically no impression on the stand- 
ards current in the industry as a whole. 

It should be observed at this point that, in general, building 
apprenticeship before the war was in a much healthier condition 
in Scotland than in England and Wales, in so far as the propor- 
tion of boys entering the building industry by way of apprentice- 
ship can be regarded as a test. There are no complete figures sub- 
sequent to the census of 1931, but at that date Scotland had both 
a far higher ratio of apprentices to craftsmen than England and 
Wales and a uniform system of apprenticeship extending over the 
greater part of the country, though it did not cover Aberdeen or 
the extreme north. This more favourable ratio must, however, be 
considered in connection with the fact that the building industry 
was altogether on a smaller scale in Scotland, and that Scotland 
had lagged a long way behind England in total building activity 
in recent times, especially in respect of housing, which was very 
backward. The comparatively satisfactory position of Scottish 
apprenticeship did not, therefore, mean in practice as much as it 
appeared to mean, though there did exist in Scotland a sound 
foundation for the development of the skilled labour force. 
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The position in both parts of Great Britain, as it was in 1931, 
in respect of the ratio of workers in training to adult skilled opera- 
tives is set out in the following table, which includes with appren- 
tices other learners who were in fact getting trained for a skilled 
craft. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF SKILLED BUILDING OPERATIVES OVER 21 FOR 
EVERY APPRENTICE, LEARNER OR IMPROVER UNDER 21 


(Census of 1931) 





Trade Englandand/ scotland 
ales 





Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Slaters and tilers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Plumbers and heating engineers 
All skilled trades 
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It will be seen that there were considerable variations in the 
proportions in training for the various crafts, and that in all trades 
except plumbing and masonry Scotland made a markedly better 
showing. The reason for the smaller difference in plumbing was 
that in this trade, which is highly skilled and cannot be easily 
picked up by the casual learner, the position of apprenticeship in 
England and Wales was much less unsatisfactory than in the other 
main crafts. Carpentry stood next to plumbing in this respect, 
for the carpenter’s job is one which involves the ability to work 
from drawings and is of a type that requires a more or less regular 
training. In the outdoor crafts especially, it is plain that a high 
proportion of the new recruits during the boom of the nineteen- 
thirties must have picked up their skill without any regular appren- 
ticeship or even learnership in any formal sense. Doubtless such 
newcomers found their way into the skilled crafts largely through 
the big firms and speculative builders who erected large housing 
estates, or through firms on the borderline between building proper 
and civil engineering. 

In the absence of an inclusive national agreement, apprentice- 
ship in the building industry was left to local, or at most regional 
regulation, or even to the unwritten traditions of the industry in 
the various areas. Conditions differed widely in practice. On the 
eve of the war there were formal regional schemes of apprenticeship 
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in the Yorkshire, Northern, London, Eastern and Southern regions, 
as defined for purposes of collective bargaining in the industry 
itself. In Lancashire and in the Midlands there were fairly numerous 
local schemes, and scattered local agreements were to be found 
elsewhere. But a good many places had only an unwritten practice; 
nor did it follow that, even when there was a paper scheme, its 
terms were generally observed. 

The schemes varied greatly in content. In London, Yorkshire, 
the North, the South and the East, as well as in most of the local 
schemes in the Midlands and in some elsewhere, provision was 
made for written indentures. But this provision was by no means 
generally applied; in Yorkshire, for example, it was stated that 
written indentures were drawn up only in 7 per cent. of the cases; 
and in the North the percentage was only about 15. The Midland 
Counties had formerly a regional scheme, drawn up after the last 
war, but this was terminated by the employers in 1926. In most 
areas there had been a good deal of friction. After 1918 an attempt 
was made to secure the general adoption of approved forms of 
apprenticeship throughout the industry; but this attempt largely 
broke down, partly because of quarrels over wages and conditions, 
but also partly because many employers objected to the trade 
unions exercising any influence over the conditions of apprentice- 
ship, which they regarded as entirely their own concern. In par- 
ticular, very large numbers of employers stood out against written 
indentures, because they did not wish to commit themselves to the 
full responsibility which such instruments involve. The indentured 
apprentice must by law be kept on and paid even when there is no 
work for him, and the master is under a legal obligation both to 
teach him his trade and to carry through with him to the end of 
his time except in cases of gross misconduct or incapacity. Many 
employers no doubt treated their unindentured apprentices pre- 
cisely as they would have done if they had been working under 
written indentures. But others did not; and it was not uncommon 
to find unindentured apprentices stood off without wages when 
times were slack, or even in effect discharged and told to try their 
luck elsewhere. Such practices were reprobated by the better 
employers, but there was no effective way of stamping them out. 

Of course, this unsatisfactory state of affairs arose largely out 
of the extreme instability both of the building industry as a whole 
and of many of the firms engaged in it. As will be seen from the 
table below, the industry suffered many fluctuations between the 
wars, depending both on the general state of trade and the move- 
ment of interest rates and on changes in Government house- 
building policy. 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS IN THE BUILDING AND 
PUBLIC WORKS INDUSTRIES, 1918-1938 

















(thousands) 
Date Building Public works Total 
United Kingdom 

1918-1920: 
1918 Sept. — — 583.7 
1919 Jan. _ _ 554.8 

July 651.9 114.5 766.4 
1920 Jan. 799.0 
July 794.6 144.3 938.9 
Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland 

1921-1927 (July): 790.4 117.6 908.0 
1921 768.8 112.4 881.2 
1922 716.0 127.9 843.9 
1923 726.3 133.8 860. 1 
1924 758.9 150.1 909.0 
1925 804.6 166.4 971.0 
1926 847.9 169.3 1,017.2 
1927 

1927-1938 (July): 
1927 807.2 162.4 969.6 
1928 816.6 160.0 976.6 
1929 826.0 164.4 990.4 
1930 832.3 186.3 1,018.5 
1931 858.2 270.6 1,128.8 
1932 856.9 290.4 1,147.3 
1933 883.8 277.6 1,161.4 
1934 928.2 271.7 1,199.9 
1935 976.8 277.4 1,254.2 
1936 1,019.7 289.3 1,309.0 
1937 1,035.3 294.1 1,329.4 
1938 1,050.1 328.0 1,378.1 











1 Workers aged 16 to 64 only. 


Even a steady level of general activity, however, would not have 
prevented wide fluctuations in the activity of particular firms and 
localities, according to the amount of building being done from 
time to time in particular places and to the success or failure of 
particular firms in getting contracts. This instability was increased 
during the nineteen-thirties by the growing practice of certain big 
firms of taking on big contracts far from their home areas. In such 
cases, the firm commonly moved only a nucleus of skilled workers 
into the area where it had secured a contract, picking up the rest 
of its labour on the spot, including such juvenile labour as it needed. 
This was in certain areas an added force making for the casualisa- 
tion of juvenile labour and against the conclusion or satisfactory 
carrying through of apprenticeship agreements. 
left out of account that there were many firms in whose service it 


Nor can it be 


was almost impossible in practice for the apprentice to get a satisfac- 
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tory all-round training because of the highly specialised character 
of their work, or because of the standardised, ‘‘rush’’ methods used 
in executing big contracts for cheap housing. This meant that it 
was sometimes of advantage to the learner to pick up his craft 
under more than one employer; but in the absence of organised 
arrangements for transfer such shifting made hay of the apprentice- 
ship system. 

There are unfortunately no figures available to illustrate the 
strength of these tendencies, which became a good deal more power- 
ful during the boom of the thirties. In 1926, when the Apprentice- 
ship and Training Committee collected data from about 7,500 
building firms, it found that only 3,000 of these had any appren- 
tices or improvers at all, and that only 29 per cent. of the appren- 
tices recorded were working under written indentures. Fifty-three 
per cent. were under verbal agreements, and 18 per cent., mainly 
in London and the Midlands, had the status of improvers. These 
figures were probably unduly favourable, for the 7,500 firms covered 
by the return were probably not an average sample of the firms in 
the industry, numbering in all well over 100,000, and mostly very 
small. This conclusion is borne out by the fact that in the 7,500 
firms three-quarters of the workers under 21 were classified as 
apprentices or improvers, and only one-quarter as labourers, almost 
certainly a more unequal proportion than existed over the whole 
industry. 

One notable difference between areas in apprenticeship practice 
is in respect of age of entry. In most areas the recognised duration 
of apprenticeship is five years, though cases are found of both 
longer and shorter periods, and in some areas there is a minimum 
finishing age of 20 or 21. The most frequent age of entry is 16, but 
in some areas apprenticeship begins as early as 14, and lasts for as 
much as seven years. In Scotland it is common to enter as late as 
18, and of course where late entry applies boys often serve a period 
as labourers in the industry before entering on their apprenticeship. 
In most cases, entry is later and apprenticeship is often of shorter 
duration in bricklaying and masonry than in the wood and metal- 
working crafts, but conditions differ so much from place to place 
that no really comprehensive generalisation can be made. Wages 
also differ widely, and so do the rules, when there are any, laying 
down approved ratios of apprentices to adult craftsmen. Nor is 
there any uniformity in the treatment accorded to boys who have 
spent a period under full-time instruction in a trade or technical 
school. Some allowance off the period of apprenticeship is usually 
made for this, on production of a satisfactory record; but it varies 
in extent, and in some areas the industry pays very little attention 
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to any training acquired off the job. Most apprenticeship schemes 
make attendance at night school compulsory, and a minority of 
employers allow some time off for day attendance. But there are 
wide variations in the enforcement of the night school provisions; 
and in general the industry has hitherto been slack in its care for 
technical instruction, and in many cases sceptical of its value. It 
is still common to hear the assertion that no training is really of 
value except what the juvenile worker picks up actually on the job. 

This is a somewhat gloomy picture, but I do not think it is 
overdrawn, although there are of course a considerable number of 
employers whose practice is a long way above the average per- 
formance of the industry. Since the outbreak of war, as we have 
seen, conditions have grown appreciably worse, not only because 
the industry as a whole has been scaled down, but also because of 
the character of wartime building and the conditions under which 
it has to be done. It is very nearly true that, in estimating the post- 
war capacity of the industry in terms of skilled craftsmen, the con- 
tribution of wartime activity to the training of new entrants can be 
ignored; and over and above this a substantial deduction must be 
made in assessing the contribution of those who had begun their 
period of apprenticeship before 1939. Of the latter, some have 
drifted away into other occupations with their training unfinished; 
others have been working, for higher pay, on labouring jobs; and 
yet others, while nominally continuing their courses, have failed 
to get the sort of training they would have received in normal 
times. Where everything is being sacrificed to speed, and the crafts- 
men are working under output bonus systems designed to speed up 
production to the limit, the craftsmen cannot give the time and 
attention needed for the proper training of apprentices, and stan- 
dards inevitably deteriorate. 


EsTImATE OF Post-War NEEDS 


This is the background against which we have to consider the 
position of building trades apprenticeship after the war and the 
plans which are now being made for dealing with the problem of 
bringing into the industry the very large number of additional 
skilled workers it will evidently require. 

It is impossible, as I have said, to predict confidently what the 
post-war demand for building labour will be until the Government 
has made some announcement of its prospective building policy. 
This is the case because, even if we are to accept the estimate that 
the building force will need to be raised to a total of a million and 
a quarter during the post-war years, the proportions in which this 
labour force will need to be composed of different types of skilled 
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and less skilled workers necessarily depends on the character of 
the work which it will be called upon to do. Different types of 
building require different kinds and proportions of skilled labour, 
and this difference applies not only as between houses and other 
types of building, but also as between different housing schemes 
according to the methods of construction it is decided to adopt. 
In any event, however, the number of skilled workers needed is 
likely to be large enough to involve the adoption of large-scale 
emergency methods of training. The need for buildings to catch 
up with arrears, to rehouse populations displaced by bomb damage, 
and to provide for educational and other social developments to 
which Great Britain is already pledged, will be urgent; and the 
scale of the total post-war programme of construction will there- 
fore affect rather the period of time over which the building in- 
dustry will have to remain extended to the limit than the size to 
which it will need to be expanded as speedily as possible after the 
war. 

I have myself in another connection attempted to draw up an 
estimate of building needs and possibilities on the basis of a twelve- 
year programme. This estimate provides for a period of four 
to five years during which the industry will be gradually rising to a 
maximum level of activity and employment, and for a further 
period of seven or eight years during which the level of activity 
will be held steady at the maximum thus reached, apart from 
deliberate alterations designed to offset cyclical fluctuations in the 
general economic situation. This estimate is necessarily based on 
postponing until the later years of the planning period all save the 
most urgent tasks. The overtaking of wartime arrears of house- 
building, on the assumption even of a four years’ war, has to be 
spread over the whole twelve years; and even replacement to make 
good bomb damage has, in view of other urgent demands, to be 
spread over at least four years. 

I have no space in this article to set out the detailed figures on 
which the estimates to which I have referred are based. They 
contemplate the expansion of the total labour force in building and 
civil engineering together from a pre-war figure of about 1,400,000 
to between 1,800,000 and 1,900,000, or for building only from 
1,050,000 to well over 1,500,000.! This, of course, involves a much 


1 This total for building only is a quarter of a million in excess of the figure 
contemplated in the Government’s White Paper, but I see no reason to modify 
my estimate of the numbers which will be needed for any thoroughgoing scheme 
of post-war replanning and physical reconstruction. Those who prefer to accept 
the Government’s estimate of 1,250,000 can easily scale down my figures in the 
required proportions. It should, however, be emphasised that the main demand 
for skilled labour will arise in connection with building proper, and that civil 
engineering makes only quite a small demand for the services of fully skilled 
craftsmen. 
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larger number of new entrants than is indicated by the absolute 
differences; for it is necessary to provide for replacing wastage not 
only on the normal scale due to death and retirement, but also so 
as to allow for war casualties, the interruption of normal training, 
and the failure from any cause of already trained workers to return 
to the industry after the war. Not all the additional workers needed 
will have to be skilled men, however, as the accompanying table 
shows. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INSURED BUILDING 
WORKERS BY GROUPS OF OCCUPATIONS 




















Percentage of total number 
Date Workers in | Labourers Navvies po edly 
six crafts pations 
United Kingdom 
Building and con- 
struction of works: 
1914 51.1 31.5 12.9 4.5 
1919 45.75 33.8 15.2 5.25 
1920 44.6 37.2 13.1 5.0 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 
Building only: 
1923 50.5 35.5 14.0 
1930 46.1 28.9 25.0 
1938 48.9 29.1 | Amma > 

















Thus, before the war, approximately 49 per cent. of the total 
number of insured workers in the building industry (excluding 
civil engineering) belonged to the six principal crafts, and with the 
addition of the minor crafts the proportion was substantially over 
50. If we take 50 per cent. as the appropriate allowance, the con- 
clusion follows that the post-war building industry will need to 
raise its force of skilled craftsmen to at least 750,000, as compared 
with a little over 500,000 in 1939. Allowing for war wastage, I 
cannot put the number needing to be trained at less than 400,000, 
or, if the process is to be spread over four years, at 100,000 a year 
net—that is, after deducting those trainees who for one reason or 
another do not turn into satisfactory craftsmen. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING SCHEMES FOR THE Post-WaR 
PERIOD 


An expansion on the scale indicated above is obviously far 
beyond the possibilities of any training scheme based on the recruit- 
ment of boy-apprentices. There will not be nearly enough boys 
available in the labour market, in face of the demands of other 
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industries, to supply the building trades with more than a fraction 
of the numbers they will need. Accordingly, a large part of the re- 
quirements will have to be met from other sources—above all, by 
means of special training schemes for men demobilised from the 
armed forces. This is not a matter open to argument; it is a sheerly 
inescapable fact, and is, I think, recognised as a fact by employers 
and workers alike. 

It will, of course, be desirable to increase the resources of the 
building industry by training as craftsmen by way of apprentice- 
ship as many boys as can be spared in face of other claims; and it 
will be desirable, if it is practicable, to raise the normal recruitment 
of boys into the industry under apprenticeship to a level adequate 
to meet the continuing need of the building crafts after the initial 
expansion has occurred. Plans for special forms of shortened and 
adult apprenticeship to be brought into force as soon as the war 
ends are put forward not as substitutes for the apprenticeship of 
juveniles, but as indispensable additions in view of the depletion 
of the industry’s resources and of the scale on which it will be 
necessary for it to expand. 

With these considerations in mind, it will be most convenient 
to begin with the question of apprenticeship in its normal form— 
that is, of boys entering the industry for training either directly 
from the ordinary schools or after a period of preliminary education 
and training in a technical or building trade school. 


Scheme of Apprenticeship Adopted by the Building Industry 


After many years of abortive negotiation, the two principal 
federations in the industry—the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers and the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives—have at last put their signatures to a general scheme 
of apprenticeship which is meant to cover the industry as a whole.! 
This scheme will presumably govern the greater part of the industry 
in future, though it will not necessarily supersede the specialised 
trade schemes which already exist for certain crafts, notably plumb- 
ing, nor will it automatically extend to non-federated firms, which 
are very numerous, or to building workers employed by firms belong- 
ing mainly to the civil engineering industry. The question of the 
non-federated firms is important, for they include a high proportion 
of the small jobbing builders, whose quite informal methods of 
“handyman” training do not fit in with the craft classifications 
accepted by the two federations, and are entirely unrecognised and 
unregulated. Similarly, the exclusion of civil engineering is im- 





1A summary of this scheme was given in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 638. 
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portant, for this is likely to be the field in which there will most 
rapidly develop new forms of skill, associated with new methods of 
construction and falling outside the traditional fields of craft ap- 
prenticeship. Finally, the agreement will not extend in practice 
to such crafts as that of the electrician, which overlap between 
building and other industries. The fortunes of apprenticeship in 
this field are bound up more closely with engineering than with the 
building industry. 

In effect, the new apprenticeship scheme is likely to apply 
primarily to bricklayers and carpenters, and to such smaller trades 
as stonemasons, plasterers, and slaters and tilers. How far it will 
apply to painters, who have a special scheme of their own not very 
widely enforced, still remains to be seen. Plumbers will probably 
retain their own scheme in some areas and come under the general 
scheme in others, at all events until the new arrangements have 
had time to become fully established, and have been shown to work 
well. 

The scheme accepted by the two federations provides for a 
minimum entering age of 15, but does not lay down any maximum 
age. It fixes the normal period of apprenticeship at five years, and 
the minimum at four years, with a provision that no indenture shall 
end before the apprentice is 20 years old, or continue after he is 
21. This last proviso in effect fixes the maximum age of entry at 
17, or 16 in normal cases. These ages are, however, modified in 
practice by the clause which lays down that a period of at least 
two years at an approved day technical school may be counted as 
part of the apprenticeship, provided that the boy has obtained a 
satisfactory certificate of proficiency from the school. It he has 
attended for the two years, but has failed to obtain the certificate, 
the period of apprenticeship is to be reduced by one year. Thus, 
entrants from full-time technical courses will be able to enter the 
industry as apprentices as late as 18 or even 19 years of age. There 
is to be in all cases a period of six months’ probation before the 
apprenticeship is formally confirmed. 

The agreement goes on to make compulsory during the first 
two years, for all apprentices who have not already spent two years 
in a day technical school, attendance at such a school, in the em- 
ployer’s time, for a full day or for two half days a week, in addition 
to attendance at evening school two nights a week. Day school, 
but not apparently evening school, fees are to be paid by the em- 
ployer. In these clauses no account seems to have been taken of the 
probability that the new Education Bill which the Government is 
shortly to introduce will provide for compulsory attendance at a 
part-time continuation school of a primarily non-vocational charac- 
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ter. If and when this expected reform is introduced, it will clearly 
have to be decided whether or not the requirements of the appren- 
ticeship scheme for attendance at technical courses are to be ad- 
ditional to the State’s requirements in the field of non-vocational 
education, or are to be modified so as to fit in with them. Un- 
doubtedly, some building trades employers will press for recogni- 
tion of attendance at purely technical courses as a substitute for 
day continued education under the State scheme; but the more 
progressive employers fully recognise the need for continued non- 
vocational education beyond the school-leaving age, and obviously 
the building industry cannot expect in this matter to be treated 
differently from other industries. No more than this can be said 
until the Government has produced its definite proposals. 

There is in the new apprenticeship scheme of the industry one 
very curious provision. If an apprentice fails during his first term 
at the day technical school to reach a satisfactory standard of 
efficiency, the employer may refuse him leave to attend school 
during working hours. Unless this means that such boys are to be 
discharged from their apprenticeship at the end of their probation 
(and it does not say so), this refusal seems a strange way of setting 
about making them more efficient. 

Attendance at day school in the employer’s time is provided 
for, as we have seen, only during the first two years of apprentice- 
ship, and only when the apprentice has not already spent two years 
in full-time attendance at a technical school. As against this, the 
obligation on the boy to attend evening school two nights a week 
continues throughout the apprenticeship. One would have supposed 
that it would have been desirable at the least to make provision for 
voluntary continuance of daytime attendance beyond the period 
of two years, with the object of helping the better boys to go on 
with their education and fit themselves for higher posts without 
having to put in all the necessary work after a full day on the job. 
But the building industry has always been backward in recognising 
the need for higher education among its employees, and apparently 
it has not yet overcome this backwardness. 

Most of the remaining provisions of the scheme relate to wages 
and conditions. The hours are to be the normal hours agreed upon 
between the employers and the trade unions in the industry. There 
is to be no overtime work for apprentices under any circumstances. 
Wages are to be, for the successive years of the apprenticeship, one- 
quarter, one-third, one-half, two-thirds, and three-quarters of the 
full craftsman’s rate; and those who are credited with a part of 
their apprenticeship on account of full-time technical education 
will start at the higher rates appropriate to the seniority accorded 
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to them. Apprentices who are sick will be entitled to up to one 
month’s full pay, less social insurance benefit, in any year. There 
is no provision for paid holidays beyond bank holidays. 

Finally, the apprenticeship scheme provides for the establish- 
ment of national and local machinery to supervise its working. 
There is to be a National Joint Apprenticeship Board of 12 employ- 
ers and 12 trade unionists ‘‘to keep the scheme under review, and 
if necessary to suggest modifications thereto from time to time for 
the consideration and approval of the Executives of the Employer 
and Operative parties’. In other words, the Board is to have no 
power to modify the scheme, which will be alterable only by agree- 
ment between the two federations. 

In addition to the National Joint Board there are to be regional 
or area joint apprenticeship committees for the areas over which 
collective bargaining in the industry is normally conducted. The 
duties of these committees, consisting of employers and operatives 
in equal numbers, are (1) to keep under review the facilities pro- 
vided by local education authorities in their areas for technical 
and general education and to maintain a list of approved technical 
schools and day classes; and (2) to appoint appeal sub-committees 
for dealing with disputes arising out of the operation of indentures 
under the scheme. 

Attached to the apprenticeship scheme are appendices giving 
model indentures and making provision for the setting up of a 
Trust Fund to deal with a particular problem which has given rise 
to many difficulties in the past. As has been said, the fluctuating 
character of the building industry and the instability of many of 
the businesses connected with it make many employers reluctant 
to bind themselves to carry out the terms of an apprenticeship deed 
over so long a period as five years; and this reluctance leads to many 
boys being accepted as trainees without any formal apprenticeship 
or any definite assurance that they will in fact be kept on con- 
tinuously until they are out of their time. In order to meet this 
difficulty, it is proposed to establish a Trust Fund, to which the 
local associations of building trades employers will subscribe, for 
paying the cost of necessary arrangements for transferring appren- 
tices from one employer to another and for completing their train- 
ing, where the arrangements made under the original indentures 
break down. This Trust Fund is also to be available for subsidising 
schemes of building training and education over a wider field, but 
it is not made clear whether this is meant to be merely a residuary 
provision for using surplus funds or is to be operated on an extensive 
scale in order to improve the quantity and quality of technical 
education in the building crafts and professions. 
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This scheme has now been agreed to by both employers and 
operatives. Its best feature is that the model indentures 
under it are not simply agreements between master, guardian, and 
apprentice, but definitely make the trustees of the special Trust 
Fund parties to the indenture, and thus guarantee the completion 
of the apprenticeship even if the master goes out of business or 
otherwise defaults during its currency. This is a definite advance, 
which goes a little way towards the often recommended system 
under which boys entering the industry would be apprenticed not 
to a particular employer but to the industry or craft as a whole, 
under conditions which would make the representatives of the 
craft or industry guarantors of the provision of a satisfactory 
training. This would obviously be a better system; but the industry 
is not ready for it, and the small advance made by linking the in- 
dustry as a whole to each indenture through the Trust Fund must 
be accepted as a step in the right direction. 


Proposals of the Central Council for Works and Buildings 


A curious feature of the negotiations which have been proceed- 
ing in the building industry during the past two years, while this 
apprenticeship scheme has been under discussion, is that over the 
period during which the negotiations between the two federations 


have been going on the Ministry of Works and Planning has been 
engaged in dealing with precisely the same range of problems 
through the Central Council for Works and Buildings, which is 
attached to the Ministry in an advisory capacity. This Council, 
which is presided over by the Director-General of the Ministry, 
has on it leading members both of the employers’ federation and 
of the trade unions, together with other members. It has an Educa- 
tion Committee, on which sit, with employers and operatives, 
representatives of the various Government departments connected 
with building labour problems, namely, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Board of Education, the Scottish Office, and the Ministry of 
Works and Planning itself. 

This Committee has been busy for a long time past preparing 
a scheme to deal with the entire problem of recruitment and train- 
ing in relation to the industry’s post-war needs, including both 
apprenticeship questions in the ordinary sense and the special 
problems of emergency training required for raising the numbers 
in the industry to a satisfactory level as speedily as possible after 
the war. Its report, issued in February 1943, covers the whole of 
this ground, and includes detailed estimates for training through 
various emergency schemes the number of additional workers who, 
in the Council’s view, will be needed for the execution of the post- 
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war programme. This total, it should be observed, is considerably 
larger than the total contemplated in the White Paper issued by 
the Government. The White Paper proposes to institute special 
training schemes for a maximum total of 200,000 over a period of 
three or four years, whereas the Central Council proposed a scheme 
directed to train not less than 275,000 workers over a period of 
two and a half to three years. One particular difference between 
the two schemes appears to be that, whereas the Central Council's 
scheme allows for a considerable wastage among those who begin 
training but turn out to be unsuitable to graduate as skilled crafts- 
men and have therefore to be relegated to less skilled types of work, 
there is no similar allowance in the scheme set out in the White 
Paper. This discrepancy, however, has no direct bearing on the 
problem of post-war apprenticeship, as distinct from special train- 
ing. In this connection,what is obscure is how the plans drawn up 
by the Central Council for Works and Buildings, to which the 
employers and operatives on the Central Council are consenting 
parties, are related to the apprenticeship scheme drawn up by the 
two federations quite apart from the Ministry and without any 
reference to the problems of emergency recruitment after the war. 

The plan embodied in the report issued by the Central Council 
of Works and Buildings also makes provision for a national body 
to supervise the arrangements for apprenticeship in the building 
trades; but the body which it has in mind is to be official, or at 
least semi-official, and is to include representatives not only of 
employers and workers in the industry but also of the institutions 
supplying technical education, of the professional institutions 
connected with building, architecture, and civil engineering, and 
of the Government departments concerned with building problems. 
Moreover, the new body proposed by the Central Council is de- 
signed to supervise not only normal forms of apprenticeship but 
also the emergency schemes designed for application immediately 
after the war, and the Central Council for Works and Buildings 
has devoted special attention to the working out of these emergency 
arrangements for expanding the industry’s labour force. This 
proposal to link together apprenticeship and special training under 
the aegis of a single body working with official support has not 
been accepted by the Government, which proposes in the White 
Paper to divorce completely the control of apprenticeship from the 
control of special schemes of training designed to augment the 
post-war supply of skilled labour. Presumably the reason for this 
divorce is that the Ministry of Labour claims to be the authority 
for the conduct of special post-war training schemes in industry 
generally, and is unwilling to share its authority in the case of 
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building labour with the Ministry of Works and Buildings, to which 
the proposed Apprenticeship Council will be primarily responsible. 

Apart from this difficulty which, as we shall see, may well 
prove serious, there is another. For it is difficult to see how in 
practice, in the field of apprenticeship as distinct from special 
training, two bodies—one established by the industry itself without 
official representatives, and the other established by the Govern- 
ment with official representatives and also representatives from the 
various professional bodies connected with building—could exist 
side by side without friction or anomalous overlapping. There 
is at least the suggestion of some conflict of views between those 
who hold that the industry should make its own arrangements 
without any element of Government control or intervention, and 
those who believe that the State should take a hand in organising 
the industry in order to equip it to play its vital part in the work 
of physical reconstruction. 

One point of obvious importance is that, if any question arises 
either of compelling firms to take a reasonable number of appren- 
tices in the normal way or of introducing by compulsion some form 
of ‘“‘dilution’’ of labour whereby fully skilled craftsmen and emerg- 
ency trainees will be employed together in proportions dictated by 
the state of the labour supply, it is clear that only the State itself, 
or some body acting directly under the State’s authority, can be 
entrusted with the requisite powers of enforcement. This points to 
the need for a body acting as the State’s agent or adviser in draw- 
ing up and applying the necessary measures, and one would have 
supposed it to be manifestly desirable that this body should be in 
a position to deal both with entry to the building trades by way of 
ordinary apprenticeship and with special schemes of post-war train- 
ing and recruitment. There ought surely to be a co-ordinated plan 
under which the number of emergency entrants can be tapered off 
as the supply of juvenile apprentices becomes sufficient to meet the 
needs of the industry, and in the working of such a scheme there 
ought to be close collaboration between the representatives of the 
industry and the agencies responsible for the various forms of tech- 
nical education and emergency training. It is therefore to be hoped 
that, even if it is at present impossible to bring apprenticeship and 
emergency training under the auspices of a single fully represent- 
ative body, some way will be found of linking these two activities 
together much more closely than appears to be contemplated in 
the White Paper. The scheme of the Central Council for Works 
and Buildings is, indeed, manifestly superior to that which has 
been adopted by the Government, presumably under pressure from 
departmental sources. It is also to be hoped that the new appren- 
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ticeship agreement arrived at between the federations of employers 
and operatives will not be allowed to hinder the effective working 
of the wider body which the Ministry of Works and the Central 
Council for Works and Buildings have recommended, and which, 
so far as the control of apprenticeship is concerned, the Government 
has accepted in the White Paper. 


NEED FOR CO-ORDINATING Bopy 


One source of confusion under the existing conditions is that the 
responsibility for dealing with the problems of education and train- 
ing in the building industry is at present divided between no less 
than four Government departments. The Ministry of Works has 
an evident concern with the problem, because it is responsible for 
the Government’s dealings with the building industry, including 
any necessary reorganisation designed to equip it for meeting post- 
war needs. The Board of Education, as the department responsible 
for technical education, is very directly concerned, because it will 
have to ensure that the local education authorities make whatever 
arrangements may be needed for the expansion of building courses 
in technical colleges, technical and trade schools, and special tech- 
nical evening classes. As the Board of Education covers only 
England and Wales, and there is a quite separate Scottish Educa- 
tion Department attached to the Scottish Office, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland is also involved in respect of Scottish technical 
education. Industrial training, however, insofar as it can be divorced 
from formal education, falls within the province of the Ministry of 
Labour, which controls the Government training centres used 
before the war for the retraining of the unemployed, and since 1939 
primarily for the training of munition workers. Obviously, as after 
the last war, the Ministry of Labour’s training centres will have to 
play an important part in schemes of emergency training of men re- 
leased from the armed forces or from the munition factories, and their 
work in this field will need to be closely co-ordinated with that done 
in technical schools and colleges under the aegis of the Board of 
Education and the Scottish Education Department. To add to the 
complexity of the situation, housing is not the affair of any of the 
Ministries so far mentioned, except the Scottish Office, which has 
a housing section of its own. In England and Wales housing is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Health, and in Great Britain as a 
whole industrial building, so far as it falls within the scope of any 
Government department, is presumably within the orbit of the 
Board of Trade, as the body responsible for problems of industrial 
location and development. 

This complexity of departmental responsibilities makes it very 
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desirable that there should exist a central body on which the various 
departments as well as the groups which make up the industry 
should be adequately represented. The Ministry of Works is the 
obvious body to act as the focusing point for such a co-ordination 
of all the groups concerned; and to achieve this is presumably the 
object of the plans put forward by the Central Council for Works 
and Buildings, plans which we have seen have been substantially 
modified by the Government in the White Paper. 


TYPES OF EMERGENCY TRAINING 


These plans, we have seen, are meant to deal with emergency 
training as well as with ordinary apprenticeship. Emergency train- 
ing has several different aspects. First, there is the problem of 
“interrupted apprenticeships’, that is, of making special arrange- 
ments to ensure and to speed up the completion of apprenticeships 
broken off as a result of the war. In view of the prospective shortage 
of skilled workers and of the ages of the returning apprentices who 
have not served out their time, it will clearly be desirable to provide 
some form of intensive training under which the period remaining 
to be served can be substantially shortened. This can probably be 
done best by providing full-time courses, varying in duration with 
the stage reached by the apprentices before their training was 
interrupted. These courses will presumably be held either in tech- 
nical institutions or in Government training centres, or in both, 
and at the end of them the apprentices will either seek employment 
as fully skilled men or go back for a final short period of training 
‘“‘on the job’, wherever possible in the service of the employers to 
whom they were previously attached. Where the apprentice was 
near the end of his time before the interruption occurred, it may 
be best in most cases to waive the unexpired period of training, 
and to grant the status of full craftsman immediately. But probably 
a good many of these men will need at least a short course in order 
to help them to pick up their skill again. This is a comparatively 
simple matter. 

Secondly, there are the men who were serving in the industry 
as boys before the war, but were not under any recognisable form 
of apprenticeship or learnership. With this group may be con- 
sidered some younger men who were working as labourers or handy- 
men before the war, but are capable with reasonable help of being 
upgraded to the status of skilled craftsmen. Both these groups 
will evidently need a period of intensive full-time training, probably 
in most instances for about six months, before they can be sent to 
work “‘on the job”’ side by side with fully qualified craftsmen, even 
if thereafter arrangements are made for them to receive some 
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teaching on the job from the skilled men with whom they will 
have to work. In these cases, the need is for the provision of in- 
tensive short courses in technical institutions or in Government 
training centres, as well as for the conclusion of agreements with 
the employers to receive them at the end of their courses and with 
the trade unions to help in training them on the job and not to bar 
their employment as craftsmen by enforcing pre-war rules about 
apprenticeship or about the proportion of fully skilled craftsmen 
to learners of every sort. 

Thirdly, there is the special problem of the training and reha- 
bilitation of partially disabled men, including both men who have 
previously worked as building craftsmen and others who are suit- 
able for training in the technique of one or another of the building 
crafts. If the war involves heavy casualties, there will have to be 
arrangements for dealing with this problem on a considerable scale 
in all suitable industries, and the building trades, in common with 
others, will be called upon to absorb their quotas of partially dis- 
abled men. As much building work is heavy, there will not be any 
large scope for men whose disablement has seriously impaired their 
physique, but the lighter trades, such as painting, will clearly be 
suitable for some men whose disability is not too grave. This side 
of the problem falls within the general responsibility of the Ministry 
of Labour, which is entrusted with the task of dealing with the reha- 
bilitation and training of disabled men over industry as a whole. 

Fourthly, there is the wider problem of training for work in the 
building crafts men who have had no previous experience in the 
industry. The estimates of the total need for craftsmen after the 
war indicate plainly that there will have to be an extensive recruit- 
ment of workers of this type, drawn partly from the armed forces 
on demobilisation, and partly from the ranks of the munition work- 
ers and the services of civil defence. There are in the armed forces 
to-day, especially in the technical units of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force and in such corps as the Royal Engineers and the Royal 
Army Service Corps, large numbers of men who have been engaged 
while in these war services on types of work which will help them 
to adapt themselves to training in one or another of the building 
crafts; and the same applies to considerable numbers of men in the 
civil defence services. These men, like the groups referred to previ- 
ously, will need special intensive courses of varying duration to fit 
them for work as craftsmen in the building industry, and again 
these courses will probably need to be supplemented by a short 
final period of training actually ‘‘on the job’’. In all likelihood, the 
organisation of courses for these men will be largely in the hands 
of the Ministry of Labour. But if demobilisation is carried out 
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slowly, and there is an interval of uncertainty between the cessation 
of large-scale warfare and the definitive ending of the war, the ques- 
tion will arise whether a part of the required training can best be 
carried out, in order to speed matters up, before the men receive 
their discharge. A similar problem will arise where men are kept 
abroad for considerable periods awaiting repatriation and discharge, 
or where they are assigned to duty for a period in armies of occupa- 
tion overseas. 

The question that arises in these cases is whether training 
should be carried on under civilian or under military auspices. 
There is, I think, a strong feeling that the auspices should be civilian 
wherever possible, and that training under military auspices should 
be admitted only where the men have actually to be trained abroad. 
Where men do have to be kept abroad in the armed forces for substan- 
tial periods after the fighting is over, it is plainly desirable not to leave 
them kicking their heels, but to give them as soon as possible the 
opportunity of being trained for an occupation in which they will 
be likely to find a ready opening on their return to civil life. The 
building industry is pre-eminently a case in point, on account of 
its key position in the programme of reconstruction and of the 
labour shortage which will inevitably exist in it for some years 
after the end of the war. 

Naturally, it will be necessary to exercise considerable care in 
choosing the men who are to be given the opportunity to be trained 
as skilled building craftsmen. Only a minority of those who possess 
the required physical strength will be suitable on other grounds, 
and it is to be expected that, even if all practicable care is used, a 
substantial fraction of those who are accepted for training will fail 
to reach the necessary standards of skill. It is indeed often argued 
by those in the building industry that very few men can 
be trained as efficient craftsmen unless they have begun to 
learn at an early age. The bricklayer’s flick of the wrist is said to 
be very difficult to acquire after boyhood, and there are many 
men, otherwise suitable, who cannot get used to working outdoors 
at heights which are nothing to the accustomed craftsman. These 
contentions, however, are probably exaggerated. Admittedly, it 
would be preferable to replenish the ranks of the building crafts 
mainly or even exclusively by increasing the number of boys ad- 
mitted as apprentices. But this course will not be open to the 
extent required. There will, as we have seen, be far too few boys 
to go round; and, besides this, the industry will not be able to wait 
four or five years while the next generation of craftsmen passes 
through the successive stages of normal apprenticeship. 

The building industry will have to take into its ranks a consider- 
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able number of adult men, and to make the best job it can of train- 
ing them to be craftsmen. As it will be of the greatest importance 
to achieve this without lowering standards of skill, which are none 
too high at present, it will be necessary to exercise particular care 
in choosing intelligent recruits, in devising suitable courses of 
instruction, and, last but not least, in providing a corps of thor- 
oughly competent instructors. This last may, indeed, prove to 
be the most difficult problem of all, for, with the building industry 
crying out for more skilled workers, it will not be a simple matter 
to abstract from the urgent tasks of current production several 
thousands of the most highly skilled. Yet only the best are likely 
to prove competent as instructors, and in the interests of high 
production in the long run it will be necessary to take these men 
away temporarily from the productive side of the industry. It will 
also be necessary, as a preliminary step before the main work of 
training begins, to provide in the technical colleges, and possibly 
in the training centres of the Ministry of Labour, intensive courses 
for the training of the instructors needed for the larger scheme. 
In devising these courses it will be possible to profit by the 
Ministry of Labour’s experience in improvising similar courses 
for the training of instructors in various kinds of war work. 


PREPARATORY WorRK 


Enough has been said to show that the tasks facing the industry 
will be formidable; and of course the longer the war continues, the 
more formidable they are bound to become. More and more ar- 
rears of building will pile up; more of the older workers now in the 
industry will die or retire; and there will be more casualties to 
deplete the ranks. It is therefore vital to do what can be done, 
without waiting for the end of the war, in order to lighten the task. 
During the past few months the Board of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department have taken steps to expand con- 
siderably the accommodation for wartime courses in building sub- 
jects open to boys below calling-up age or to men unfit for military 
service. Advantage is already being taken of these opportunities, 
and the effect will be to compensate to some extent for the war- 
time decline in apprenticeship and to provide at the end of the war 
a nucleus of boys or young men suitable for intensive courses or 
special shortened apprenticeships. A little has also been done to 
enable men in the civil defence services, during the period of rela- 
tive freedom from air raids, to take courses in building subjects, 
and this should provide a further small contribution to the ranks 
of potential craftsmen at the end of the war. 

Beyond such measures as these, not much can be done at present 
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except by way of preparation. But preparation is of the first im- 
portance; for it will be necessary to get the entire scheme of train- 
ing into working order at the shortest possible notice when the 
time comes. One essential preliminary step is the compilation of a 
careful register of skilled building workers, including those now in 
the armed forces, or on civil defence, or in munition factories, as 
well as those who remain in the industry to-day. Such a register 
would furnish the means, not only of getting back as speedily as 
possible the key producers on whom the rapid recovery of the in- 
dustry’s efficiency must depend, but also of “‘spotting’’ men to act 
as instructors both after demobilisation and, where necessary, also 
before demobilisation in units stationed abroad. Another essential 
part of the preparatory work is to get the machinery for regulation 
both of ordinary apprenticeship and of special training schemes 
into existence as soon as may be, and to clear up the ambiguity 
about the respective spheres of action of the proposed official or 
semi-official body under consideration at the Ministry of Works 
and the purely industrial body at present in process of establish- 
ment by the two federations of employers and operatives. 


Errect oF NEw TECHNIQUES ON TRAINING 


It will be noticed that throughout this article I have been 
assuming that it is desirable to extend the provision for apprentice- 
ship in the building crafts, and that for this purpose the traditional 
crafts can be accepted pretty much as they stand. This view is of 
course open to dispute. There are not a few who hold that the 
building industry is on the eve of a technical revolution which will 
speedily supersede the existing types of skilled labour, at any rate 
over a large part of the field, and that new materials, new processes, 
and standardised prefabrication which will transfer a large part of 
the work now done on the site to the factory will render necessary 
quite new methods of training and perhaps do away, except for a 
few, with the need for prolonged training of any kind. 

I do not dispute the existence of these tendencies, or their very 
great long-run importance. But I do not believe they are likely to 
affect very much the nature of the measures for the recruitment of 
the building industry’s labour force that will be needed after the 
war. I do not believe that cottage-building, which will constitute 
the biggest single item in the post-war programme, is likely to be 
so altered as to dispense with the traditional labour of bricklayers, 
painters, carpenters, plasterers and plumbers to more than a very 
limited extent. I do not believe that flats are going to replace 
houses save in exceptional cases, or that prefabrication is likely to 
affect greatly the building of the shell of the house, except for hous- 
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ing of a temporary kind. I believe that the changed methods, to 
the extent to which they do come in, will be largely taken over and 
used by the members of the existing crafts, as has been the case 
hitherto. Of course, I agree that in the construction of very large 
buildings and in other kinds of public works there will be a growth 
of new types of skill of the constructional engineering order, and I 
am entirely in favour of the recognition of new crafts as they emerge 
and of the provision of special training for them. In the 
technical institutions and Government training centres after the 
war there will no doubt have to be arrangements for training in these 
new kinds of skill or dexterity; and, as many of the new processes 
call for a lower or narrower range of dexterity than the older crafts, 
it may well be possible to train for them men who prove incapable 
of being made into fully skilled craftsmen of the traditional kinds. 
It should be the aim of post-war training schemes as far as possible 
not to reject those who prove unable to develop a high degree of all- 
round skill in one of the traditional crafts, but to train them for less 
exacting jobs either in building or in some branch of civil engineering. 

Of course, if I am wrong, and the cottage built on the site is 
largely replaced after the war either by the prefabricated dwelling 
or by huge blocks of flats built with quite different techniques, the 
forms of training will have to be greatly modified to fit in with the 
changed requirements. But the need for training will still exist. 
In that event, what will happen will be, for some time at any rate, 
that less training will be done on the job, and more in technical 
institutions and Government training centres, which will have to 
adapt their courses to the teaching of the new kinds of skill. My 
own view, however, is that, while there will be need for training in 
new skills and dexterities, the main need will be to replenish the 
ranks of the familiar crafts, with, of course, some modification of 
training courses where the nature of their work is being altered by 
changes in building technique. The conception of training in the fam- 
iliar crafts need not, and must not, be static; the way of progress is to 
adapt these crafts to the new tasks, rather than to supersede them. 

In one respect only do I believe that there is a strong case for 
modification, based not on any new technique, but on a malad- 
justment of long standing. The ‘“‘handyman’’—that is, the 
man who works for a jobbing builder almost exclusively on repair 
and maintenance work—ought to be recognised as a distinct kind 
of craftsman, requiring a special training and deserving a status 
in the industry. This will be a matter of special importance just 
after the war, when there will be very large arrears of repairs and 
maintenance needing to be speedily made good. Many men who 
have been working in the Royal Air Force or in the Army or Navy 
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on maintenance jobs will be admirably suited to become builders’ 
“handymen”’, not confining themselves to work within a single 
craft, but doing a little in many crafts. This will happen, whether 
it is planned or not. My point is that it would be wise to plan for 
it, to supply the appropriate kinds of special training, and to secure 
recognition and standards of remuneration and service for this 
very important class of workers. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted in this article to range over a wide field, deal- 
ing both with the urgent problems of reconstruction and with 
longer-run problems. There is, of course, some danger of conflict 
between immediate and more distant objectives. The demand upon 
the building industry just after the war will be like the demand 
on the engineering industry now—a demand for immediate results 
on the largest possible scale. It will be important to meet these 
claims in such a way as to do as little harm as we can, and if possible 
none at all, to the long-run efficiency of the industry. 

This means that care must be used in selecting men for training 
as craftsmen, that everything possible must be done to keep the 
standard of the training courses high, and that every endeavour 
must be made to increase rapidly the number of boys entering 
the industry by way of regular apprenticeship, and to get a good 
quality of boy to enter. In the past, it must be admitted, 
the quality has not been good. But who can wonder? The insta- 
bility of the industry itself and of many firms in it, the chaotic 
condition of the arrangements for apprenticeship and their quantita- 
tive inadequacy in many areas, were highly deterrent factors. 
They made prudent parents very shy of letting their boys enter 
the building crafts, and meant that there was hardly any entry 
from secondary schools, and that what there was from technical 
institutions consisted largely of boys who hoped to qualify for 
administrative or supervisory posts, rather than for ordinary 
craft work. If, as we may reasonably hope, the building industry 
after the war can offer prospects of steady employment for many 
years to come, there will be a great opportunity for reforming its 
organisation, and for introducing new and better methods of re- 
cruitment and training so as to attract a higher class of entrants. 
This opportunity needs seizing now, both by the industry and by 
the Government. The industry should set its house in order before 
the war ends, and the Government, by declaring plainly its inten- 
tion to maintain a high level of building activity ever a long period 
of years, should provide the assured foundation on which alone a 
reformed structure of the industry can be securely based. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Tue I.L.O. aNp INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS OF LIFE 
A British TrRapE UNION OPINION 


In an article published in the official organ of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union of Great Britain, Mr. Arthur Deakin, 
Acting General Secretary of the Union, reviews the problems of the 
post-war world and the International Labour Organisation’s share 
in solving them. 

After observing that, nationally and internationally, the free peoples of the 
world have emphasised their belief in the democratic way of life, he states that 
the trade union movement plans to restore full trade union activity in those 
countries where organisation has been completely destroyed. 

Post-war trade will be governed by unprecedented conditions, and it is vitally 
necessary that plans should be prepared at once to deal with them. Some method 
must be evolved for the disposal of surplus production, internally by raising the 
standard of life, internationally by making possible the fullest exchange of sur- 
pluses under arrangements based on fairness and equity both in relation to cost 
of production and to good labour standards, and, above all, avoiding the economic 
consequences which in past years have arisen from dumping. In this connection, 
Mr. Deakin makes the following reference to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion: 

In the shaping of policy designed to deal with world trade, attention must 
be given to the need to build up international standards of life. With this 
object clearly in mind, full use must be made of the International Labour 
Office. 

The trade unions must stand firm for the retention of that very fine Organ- 
isation, with still greater use of the Office, laying down in the peace terms 
the requirement that nations participating in the new democratic order should 
collaborate to the fullest extent in raising the standard of life throughout the 
world.! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
MERCHANT SEAMEN AND THE WAR 


The volume just published by the International Labour Office 
under the above title contains the Record of the Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Session of the Joint Maritime Commission, held in London 
from 26 to 30 June 1942. This is the first time that the proceedings 
of this Commission have been made public, the departure from 
precedent being due to the exceptional interest shown by Govern- 
ments, the shipping industry, and the general public in the work 
of the session and the decisions reached. 


1 Transport and General Workers’ Record (London), May 1943. 
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The volume consists of four parts, containing respectively the Report of 
the Acting Director of the International Labour Office, a list of persons attending 
the session, the resolutions adopted by the Commission, and the record of the 
session’s proceedings. For the convenience of readers, the record has been ar- 
ranged so as to bring together into a continuous account the discussions relating 
to each topic.! 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


RECONSTRUCTION PILLANNING IN CUBA 


A National Committee for the Study of Post-War Problems 
was established in Cuba by Decree No. 1,584 of 22 May 1943. 
The Committee is composed of the Prime Minister as chairman 
and of the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Justice, Finance, Agri- 
culture, Labour, Commerce, National Defence, and Health and 
Social Assistance, together with two Ministers without Portfolio, the 
president of the National Committee for Public Works, and the 
chairmen of the technical sections set up under the provisions of 
the same Decree. 

The technical sections provided for are to deal respectively with legal questions, 
international politics, economic matters, finance, social insurance, and health 
and social assistance. 

Members of these technical sections were appointed by Decree No. 1,585, 
also of 22 May 1943, and were chosen for their qualifications in the various fields 
with which the sections are to deal.” 


PROVINCIAL RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEES IN CANADA 


In addition to the reconstruction agencies set up by the Federal 
authorities in Canada, already described in these pages*, provincial 
legislation prescribing measures to prepare for the post-war period 
has been adopted in the Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. 


The Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Act. 


The Alberta Post-War Reconstruction Act*, which came into force on 30 
March 1943, provides for the establishment of a Post-War Reconstruction Com- 
mittee composed of six members. The powers of this Committee are broadly 
similar to those of the Ontario Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee 
described below. 


Report of the British Columbia Post-War Rehabilitation Council. 


The British Columbia Post-War Rehabilitation Act of 12 February 1942, 
amended in March 1943, made provision for the establishment of a Post-War 
Rehabilitation Council of not more than 12 persons appointed directly by the 
Provincial authorities. At present this Council, which has extensive powers, 
consists of 10 members. It has the assistance of four advisory sub-committees 
composed of senior officials from Provincial Government departments to deal 
with agricultural and land settlement, parks and forests, industrial development, 
and public works.5 





1 Merchant Seamen and the War, Studies and Reports, Series P (Seamen), No. 5, Montreal, 
1943. 154 pp. Price: $1; 4s. 

2 Gaceta Oficial, No. 297, 26 May 1943, p. 8769. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Mar. 1943, p. 354. 

4 Statutes of Alberta, 1943, Chap. 8. 

§ Statutes of British Columbia, 1941-42, Chap. 33. 
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The Council published in January 1943 a first report dealing with long-term 
and immediate post-war problems, in which it observed that, while the Dominion 
Government has already assumed leadership in this field by establishing advisory 
committees and preparing legislation on a wide variety of post-war topics, the 
largest custodians of national resources and the constitutionally responsible 
authorities for economic and social policies are the Provincial Governments, and 
they will be implicated, voluntarily or involuntarily, in these Federal post-war 
measures. 

The first part of the report attempts to give an estimate of the number of 
returned men and displaced war workers who will be seeking employment in 
British Columbia after the war. It gives consideration to the present vocational 
training programme and recommends that training centres should be established 
at appropriate places in the interior of the Province, that the entire system should 
be under one organisation throughout the Province, and that special attention 
should be given to the training of persons for farming. 

The greater portion of the report is concerned with the four main industries 
and with the possibility of developing new industries. It recommends that detailed 
surveys of the agricultural, mineral, forest and fishing resources of the Province 
should be made, and steps taken for the preservation of these resources. It also 
urges that particular care should be taken to ensure that men settled under the 
Veterans’ Land Act are placed on land which can be expected to be productive with- 
in a reasonable period, and that the Dominion Government should give early con- 
sideration to a national policy of planned production and controlled marketing, 
which would give the farmer a stable market and guarantee fair prices. 

The last part of the report is devoted to a variety of matters, notably public 
works, regional planning, housing, apprenticeship and education. It recommends 
that complete programmes of public works, including alternative projects, should 
be prepared by the Provincial Government in collaboration with the Federal 
Government and the municipal authorities, that a Provincial Planning and 
Housing Authority should be established; that apprenticeship policy should be 
planned with regard to the industrial future of the Province; and that an imme- 
diate survey should be made of the needs of post-war education.! 


A Social Security Committee in Ontario. 


In Ontario, the Social Security and Rehabilitation Act of 14 April 1943? 
provides for the establishment of a Social Security and Rehabilitation Committee 
of not more than 25 members, to be likewise appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment authorities. The Act gives the Committee special powers for the following 
purposes: 


(a) To examine methods of organising, conserving and utilising the re- 
sources of Ontario for the successful prosecution of the war, for the rehabilita- 
tion of members of the armed forces and other persons who will require employ- 
ment at the conclusion of the war, and generally for the development and 
improvement of the Province of Ontario for the benefit of its people; 

(b) To examine the existing legislation of Ontario and other jurisdictions 
providing for social security, including health insurance, and the operation 
and administration thereof; 

(c) To examine the steps and measures necessary for the extension of 
existing social services in Ontario and for the establishment of additional 
social services, including in such examination the constitutional arrangements 
and financial aspects involved; 

(d) To prepare estimates of the number of persons who will be unem- 
ployed in Ontario at the conclusion of the war, indicating the number who 
will be employable, the number who will be unemployable, and the number 
who will have been trained for civil employment, classified by occupations; 

(e) To formulate plans for the training and education of members of the 
armed forces and other persons who will require civil employment at the con- 
clusion of the war; 

(f) To formulate plans for the re-employment of members of the armed 
forces and other persons who will require civil employment at the conclusion 
of the war; 





1 Labour Gasetie, May 1943, p. 591. 
2 Statutes of Ontario, 1943, Chap. 27, p. 135. 
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(g) To study and determine, in collaboration with proprietors of indus- 
tries, municipal councils, employers and employees, the extent to which war- 
time industries may be converted into peacetime industries; 

(hk) To examine, in consultation with the Dominion Government, muni- 
cipal councils, farmers, and organisations of employers and employees, pro- 
jects for post-war development and for the timely inauguration thereof; 

(4) To formulate plans for the extension of scientific research in connec- 
tion with, or for the promotion of, industry and agriculture in the Province; 

(j) To examine the agricultural resources of the Province and formulate 
plans for agricultural development to provide homes and employment on the 
farms of Ontario for members of the armed forces and other persons at the 
conclusion of the war; 

(k) To confer and collaborate with Governments, municipal councils, 
employers, employees, and other institutions and organisations in connection 
with all matters referred to the Committee by the Act or by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council; 

(1) To examine any matter referred to it by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and prepare such estimates, data, plans and reports as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council may require. 


Establishment of an Economic Advisory Council in Quebec. 


An Act which came into force on 23 June 1943 in the Province of Quebec 
provides for the establishment of an Economic Advisory Council of not more 
than 15 members, to be appointed directly by the Provincial executive authori- 
ties. 

The duties of the Council are to investigate the agricultural, forest, mineral 
and industrial resources of the Province, and to suggest measures to ensure that 
they are used as rationally and as completely as possible without neglecting large 
undertakings. Particular attention is to be paid to the needs of farmers, 
fishermen, artisans, small industrialists, and small traders. 

The Council is also to be charged with drawing up, in collaboration with the 
Federal Government and the Governments of the other Provinces, a plan for the 
employment of the labour which will become available at the end of the war.’ 


The Saskatchewan Reconstruction Council. 


In Saskatchewan, the Reconstruction Council Act of 12 April 1943 provides 
for the establishment of a Reconstruction Council of not more than 15 mem- 
bers. The powers and duties of this Council, described in general terms, are to 
study and investigate conditions and problems that are likely to arise during or 
after the conclusion of the war, and to consider and recommend plans and policies 
for the purpose of coping with these problems, and also to confer with the Federal, 
Provincial, and municipal authorities, operators of industries, agriculturists, 
organisations of employers, trade unions, and other bodies.” 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to the 
appointment of a post-war reconstruction committee® in India by 
the Central Government and of four planning sub-committees‘ as 
well as a consultative committee of economists. It has now been 
decided to reorganise these committees, and statements have also 
been made concerning the Government’s post-war policy with 
regard to agriculture and to transport and communications. In 
addition to the measures of the Central Government, post-war re- 
construction funds have been established by provincial Govern- 
ments, and unofficial study groups have been set up throughout 
the country. 





1 Quebec Oficial Gazette, Supplement, 25 June 1943. 

2 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1943, Chap. 68. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 418. 

4 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 559, 

5 Idem, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 309; Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 755. 
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Reorganisation of the Reconstruction Committee. 


Particulars of the reorganisation of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
were given at a press conference held in New Delhi in April 1943 by the Member 
for Civil Defence of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sir J. P. Srivastava. It was 
stated that a committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council would be established, 
with the Viceroy as president and Sir J. P. Srivastava as vice-president, and con- 
sisting, in addition, of the Commander-in-Chief or his representatives and the 
Members of the Council for Defence, Labour, Supply, Commerce, War Transport, 
and Finance, to deal with all matters of policy, exercise initiative, and co-ordinate 
and sanction plans. The committee had every intention of reaching definite con- 
clusions. A permanent secretariat would be provided. 

The committee and its sub-committees would be assisted by the Consultative 
Committee of Economists and five other policy committees, dealing respectively 
with demobilisation and labour; disposal of stocks, contracts and Government 
purchases; public works and communications; internal and international trade 
policy; and agricultural policy. These latter, which would include representatives 
of Governments of British Indian provinces and of Indian States as well as of 
trade and industry, would be presided over by members of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil in charge of the questions concerned. It was proposed to add to this number 
other policy committees for dealing with questions such as finance as soon as 
the necessary preparations had been completed. 

The policy committees would have attached to them official sub-committees, 
with the Secretaries to the Government of India in the departments concerned 
as chairmen, dealing with the technical preparatory work. 

Steps were being taken to investigate fully the requirements of industry 
in capital goods, the conversion of war industries to peacetime production, and 
the expansion of industry generally. The organisation of overseas marketing 
was very important, and would require action both by the Government and by 
trade organisations. A good deal of preparatory work had already been done 
in respect of the provision of suitable avenues of employment for demobilised 
troops and labour at present engaged in war production, which was an urgent 
short-term task of post-war reconstruction, and in drawing up the final plans 
the objective would certainly be to make adequate provision for social security. 


Other Action by the Central Government. 


With a view to post-war developments, a new Department of Industries and 
Civil Supplies was set up in the Central Government in April 1943, its purpose, 
as stated in a communiqué, being to provide the necessary guidance to industry 
to enable it to maintain and extend wartime developments, and to deal with 
problems concerning civil supplies. The department will deal with industrial 
statistics, industrial research, industrial development, and various control mea- 
sures, including the control of cotton textiles and of prices of civil supplies other 
than foodstuffs.? 

The Central Government has also set up a special commission to deal gener- 
ally with demobilisation problems.* 


Agricultural Policy. 


The Member concerned with agriculture of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Sir Jogendra Singh, dealt with the Government's agricultural policy in thecourse of a 
statement he madein the Legislative Assembly in March 1943. Even in normal times, 
he said, the country’s production was not sufficient to give all the people a ba- 
lanced diet and the purchasing power of the food producer did not even at the present 
time enable him to buy sufficient clothing for himself and his family. The limit 
of the country’s purchasing power might Se measured by the volume of currency 
in circulation, which was about 5 rupees per head of the population before the 
war and at present amounted approximately to 15 rupees, as compared with the 
equivalent of 133 rupees in the case of the United Kingdom and 160 rupees in 
that of the United States of America. = country’s reservoir of money, which 
had been drained when the United Kingdom returned to the gold standard, was 
being refilled, and it was to be hoped that in India, as in Russia, an increase in 
the volume of money in circulation would stimulate economic progress. 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), and Hindustan Times (Delhi), 16 Apr. 1943. 
2 The Statesman, 15 Apr. 1943; Industrial Bulletin (issued by the Employers’ Federation 
of India), 26 Apr. 1943. 
* The Statesman, 9 Apr. 1943. 
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Any reduction of prices of agricultural commodities would have the effect 
of keeping 89 per cent. of the population of the country at an unjustly low level. 
It was not possible to consider production apart from the main structure of rural 
economics. Production could not be increased without guaranteeing an adequate 
return in money value to agriculturists, and prices should not be fixed regardless 
of the cost of production. The basic agricultural wage should cover the normal 
needs of an average worker regarded as a human being in a civilised State. In 
order to ensure permanent benefits to the agriculturist, control measures and 
measures for the supply and distribution of food were not sufficient, and careful 
planning of production and the creation of agricultural credit, supported by a 
financial policy designed for the purpose, were necessary. 

Finance, water supply, and security were the primary factors of agricultural 
advancement. Agriculture was the country’s major industry and an efficient 
agricultural industry was essential to the well-being of the rural as well as the 
urban population. If agriculture could attain a satisfactory economic level, 
leading to a reasonably prosperous rural life, it would provide expanding mar- 
kets for the development of trade and industry of every kind. Agriculture would 
be unable to rise above its present low level without an assurance of stable con- 
ditions for at least a period of five years so that producers could see sufficiently 
far ahead to enable them to plan on the basis of a well-defined policy. The prin- 
cipal problem of security, and in many ways the crux of the whole problem, was 
to ensure that prices for agricultural produce would not be allowed in peacetime 
to fall below a certain level in relation to the cost of living. It was little use giving 
the cultivator improved seed, cheap manure, and plentiful water, if, when a 
bumper crop matured, he had to sell it at a price which would leave him with 
less margin than before to meet his own requirements.! 


Transport and Communications Policy. 


In reply to representations made by a deputation of the Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Association in April 1943 to the Member for Posts and 
Air and War Transport of the Viceroy’s Executive Council to the effect that the 
Central Government should direct its attention to post-war transport and com- 
munications problems, the Member recalled that one of the reconstruction com- 


mittees dealt with the co-ordination of road, rail, inland water transport, and 
coastal shipping. The problem was being considered in two parts. Immediately 
after the war, road construction would be undertaken to provide employment 
for demobilised service men and to find use for motor transport and trained per- 
sonnel released from war work. The long-term plan aimed at providing an ade- 
quate road system to meet the needs of agriculture and industry.” 


Action by Provincial Governments. 


Special funds for post-war reconstruction purposes have been set up by the 
Governments of Bombay and the Central Provinces.? The Bombay fund totals 
8.29 million rupees (2.24 million rupees provided for in the budget for 1942-43 
and the remainder in the following year), and while the Government has not yet 
formulated any precise programme, it is known that particular importance is 
attached to schemes for the assistance of demobilised personnel of the fighting 
services.* The Central Provinces fund amounts to 2 million rupees.’ The Punjab 
Government has drawn up a comprehensive scheme for post-war urban develop- 
ment throughout the province on modern town-planning lines.* 


Establishment of Unofficial Study Groups. 


A large number of unofficial groups, known as the New India Planning Groups, 
to study reconstruction questions have been set up throughout the country. 
It was stated in the Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Central Government 
that these groups were autonomous bodies, which framed their own rules and were 
entirely non-official in character. About 100 such groups had already been formed. 
There was a central organisation which was responsible*for suggesting subjects 





1 Hindustan Times, 18 Mar. 1943. 

2 The Statesman, 20 Apr. 1943. 

* A similar fund has also been established in the United Provinces; cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June Ha 755. 

* Bombay Government Gazette Extraordinary, 17 Mar. 1943 (Part J), 

5 Times of India (Bombay), 27 Mar. 1943, 

6 The, Statesman, 13 Mar. 1943. 
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for discussion and for providing other assistance, such as the necessary data for 
the consideration of a proposed subject, but the organisation was wholly pre- 
cluded from expressing an opinion or in any way seeking to influence the opinion 
of the groups.’ 


THE ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF WaR SUPPLIES 
IN INDIA 


The organisation of war supplies in India involves close co- 
operation between the Military Command, the Central Govern- 
ment, and industry. A scheme has been established to develop 
and organise small-scale and cottage industries, which are relied 
upon to furnish a substantial proportion of certain articles. Indus- 
trial and agricultural research is also being promoted by various 
agencies established for the purpose. A brief account of these 
developments is given below. 


ORGANISATION OF WAR SUPPLIES 


The organisation of war supplies functions as the result of close 
liaison between the High Military Command, the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Central Government, and industry. The Supply Depart- 
ment has since 1941 been the exclusive responsibility of a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the executive responsibilities 
for production problems being shared between the Directorate- 
General of Munitions Production, the Directorate-General of 
Supply, and the Directorate-General of Ship Repairs and Ship 
Construction. 


Preparation of Demands. 


The High Military Command operates through General Headquarters, Delhi, 
where strategic plans are broken down into forward estimates of requirements, 
covering, as far as possible, periods of one or two years ahead, and passed to the 
Supply Department as firm demands to be met by specified dates or within spe- 
cified periods. The demands are, however, liable to subsequent alterations as a 
result of sudden changes in the war situation. 


Procurement of Supplies. 


The Supply Department receives the demands from the provision officers of 
the central headquarters and endeavours to have them met. The department 
is the only procurement authority in the country for all supplies, with the excep- 
tion of livestock, paper, stationery, certain types of railway equipment, and 
foodstuffs. There are two main branches of the department working in close co- 
operation, one for planning and the other for purchasing. Many demands can 
be met by routine methods and handed over immediately to the purchase staff 
for action, but demands which are either novel in character or so large as to require 
new production, or otherwise likely to give rise to difficulty, are reserved for 


planning. 


Liatson with Indusiry. 


Planning is in charge of different Directorates, with all of which the Supply 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council is constantly in contact. From its 
inception the department established a system of consultation with represent- 
atives of industry, which has been greatly developed since. The main steel 
producers in the country are in daily touch with the department. Jute and cotton 
textile mills are represented by standing bodies to which production problems 
can be referred for speedy settlement. There is a similar panel for the engineering 
industry, and in fields where there are no such standing consultative bodies 
regular meetings are held between representatives of the Supply Department 





"4 The Leader (Allahabad), 3 Apr. 1943, Communication to the LL.O, 
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and the industrial groups concerned. There are also a number of honorary ad- 
visers to the department for liaison with industry, and the jute, engineering, 
woollen, leather, tanning, petroleum products, rope supplies, timber, hides, web 
equipment, cement, and coal tar products industries are represented by such 
advisers. As to the munitions industry, the Director-General, Munitions Produc- 
tion, Calcutta, is helped by a committee of industrialists representing the iron, 
steel and engineering interests. Provincial controllers of supplies in Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces are assisted by advisory committees 
representing the areas concerned. These committees, on which the Indian States 
are represented, serve as liaison between the commercial and mercantile and 
shipping communities and reconcile and co-ordinate the various interests con- 
cerned. 

The considerable capacity of small-scale and cottage industries, which employ 
persons who are for the most part unable to contract for the provision of supplies 
on their own account, is utilised in part by the large organised firms themselves 
and in part through the regional organisations of the controllers of supplies and 
the provincial Governments. In all provinces the Directors of Industries and the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies take steps to ensure that full use is made 
of the small-scale industries. 

The new industrial resources developed in the country as a result of the war are 
as much the result of private enterprise as of officialintervention. Many difficult de- 
cisions have to be taken, however. The questions whether plant should be imported, 
with the concomitant tisk of losing irreplaceable equipment at sea, or imports 
of finished goods accepted, or whether material, machinery and technical skill 
should be directed to complicated tasks producing results only at the end of a 
period of three or four years or to simpler work that might be done over shorter 
periods of time, are by no means easy to answer, and each case has to be dealt 
with on its merits. The terms of contracts for war supplies bearing on systems of 
payment and the questions of costs and profits, as well as the checks to be applied 
and similar issues, are dealt with by a panel of accountants, consisting of not 
more than ten leading members of the accountancy profession in the country, 
which advises the Supply Department. The Government of India’s purchasing 
mission in the United States, which was established in 1941, has since been re- 

named the Indian Supply Mission, having regard to its present functions, which 


are no longer confined to purchases but cover all questions connected with securing 
the materials needed.! 


DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL-SCALE AND CoTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Reference has previously been made in these pages to measures 
for the promotion of small-scale and cottage industries in India.? 
According to present estimates, war supplies to the value of 100 
million rupees will be purchased from these industries by the Central 
Government. Such purchases amounted to 50 million rupees in 
1941-42, and during a period of two months subsequently to 30 
million rupees for textile goods and 60 million rupees for other goods. 


The types of goods purchased include blankets, camouflage nets, utility cloth 
and various other kinds of cotton and woollen fabrics, footwear, articles made of 
timber, and pith hats. As stated above, the Central Government as well as the 
Governments of the British Indian provinces and Indian States co-operate in 
organising production and make full use of co-operative societies for the purpose. 
In March 1942 the Central Government convened a conference of representatives 
of provincial and State Governments to consider what part small industries could 
and should play in the procurement of war supplies. A list of suitable articles that 
could be procured from these industries was drawn up and a definite quota of 
about 25 per cent. of the total requirements was allotted to such supplies. Official 
agencies were subsequently set up in the provinces and States in order to organise 
small industries within their respective areas, to secure contracts for articles that 
could be supplied by them, and to afford assistance in the matter of raw materials, 
finance, inspection, and relations with the Supply Department, and generally to 
promote the working of the whole scheme. 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 111, 15 Mar. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 80. 
3 Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LIII, No. 631, Apr. 1943. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Industrial and agricultural research in India has been consider- 
ably stimulated as a result of the war. Particulars of the lines on 
which work has been pursued are briefly given below. 


Industrial Research. 


The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was set up in November 1940 
and the Industrial Research Utilisation Committee in February 1941. In Sep- 
tember 1942 the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was constituted, 
with the Member for Commerce of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as chairman 
of its governing body, and an Industrial Research Fund established, made up of 
grants by the Central and provincial Governments, local bodies and private 
industrialists as well as additions from other sources, such as payments for the 
use of processes invented by the staff attached to the Council. The two older 
bodies continue to exist, but at present they tender advice to the Council instead 
of to the Government of India. 

Since its establishment the Council has been able to make available no less 
than 25 schemes for commercial exploitation, in addition to a large number 
directly related to the war effort. The commercial schemes mainly benefit the 
vegetable oil, plastic, chemical, paints and varnish, sulphur, and lubricants indus- 
tries.! 

At a meeting of the Council held in February 1943, it was decided to establish 
four national laboratories—chemical, physical, fuel research, and metallurgical 
research—and the Central Government has announced that its grant to the Coun- 
cil will be raised from one million to two and a half million rupees.? 


Agricultural Research. 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was constituted in 1923, as 
the result of a recommendation made by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India. The Council, which has developed into a vast clearing house of ideas 
and of information, co-ordinates the activities of a large number of institutions, 
including universities, and of research workers both in British India and in Indian 
States. In recent years it has taken steps to improve and extend the country’s 
output of food grains, food vegetable seeds, milk and milk products, sugar pro- 
ducts, fish, wool, silk, and hides and skins. It also collects and issues statistics 
of prices of agricultural products, assists handicraftsmen in different ways, and 
provides for the training of agronomists.* 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


The recent progress of industrial development in China has 
already been described on various occasions in these pages.‘ Some 
further information on this subject is given below. 


ae to statistics recently published by the Ministry of Economic 


Affairs, which has undertaken the registration of factories, the number of private 
undertakings in Free China using power-driven machinery and employing more 
than 30 workers at the end of 1942 was 1,915, of which 7.1 per cent. were metal- 
lurgical undertakings, 28.6 per cent. equipment factories, 3.2 per cent. electricity 
works, 27.2 per cent. chemical products factories, 22.7 per cent. textile and cloth- 
ing factories, 5.2 per cent. food products factories, 2.8 per cent. printing works, 
and 3.2 Per cent. miscellaneous undertakings. These factories were spread over 
12 provinces, as follows: 936 in Szechwan, 368 i in Hunan, 173 in Kwangsi, 170 in 
Shensi, 63 in Kansu, and 55 in Kiangsi. The remaining 150 factories are distributed 
omens the provinces of Kweichow, Yunnan, Fukien, Kwangtung, Hupei and 
ikang. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs gives technical and financial assistance to 

all these private undertakings, which are kept under constant supervision. The 





1 Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 108, 15 Jan. 1943. 

2 Times of India, 5 Feb. 1943. 

* Indian Information, Vol. 12, No. 111, 15 Mar. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 

4 Cf., in particular, International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942: he Econo- 
mic and Social Organisation in Free China” » pp. 692-715; and Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943: 
“Chinese Economic Policy in Wartime", by General Ho Yao-Tsu, pp. 555-575. 
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total amount of the loans granted was distributed as follows among the various 
industries at the end of 1942: chemical products, 21.3 per cent.; electricity, 20.7 
per cent.; equipment, 19.9 per cent.; metallurgy, 19.4 per cent.; textiles, 14 per 
cent.; other industries, 4.7 per cent. 

The industrialisation of Free China originated in the transfer of factories 
to the interior of the country. According to recent statistics, 639 factories were 
transferred, of which 472 have resumed operations following arrangements for 
their adjustment or fusion. The construction of new plants in the interior of the 
country has also been encouraged, with the financial assistance of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs; new plants account for about one-half of all the loans granted. 

As a result of the measures taken by the Minister to reorganise and promote 
these industries, there was a marked increase in production in 1941 as compared 
with 1940, as the following index numbers show!: 





Index of production 
(1940 = 100) 





1941 1942 


Iron 259 555 
Steel 122 136 
Coal 113 123 
Power 200 214 
Machine tools 127 133 
Acids 105 237 
Caustic soda 300 324 
Chloride of lime 348 458 
Alcohol 104 111 
Cotton yarn (machine made) 253 261 
Wheat flour 139 145 




















DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


= During March and April 1943 a number of measures were 
taken to encourage agricultural production in the U.S.S.R. 


A Decree of 19 March 1943 to approve the Agricultural Development Plan for 
1943 required special attention to be paid to improving the output of agricultural 
labour, increasing the use of local fertilisers, and stamping out weeds and para- 
sites. The Plan, which was adopted by the Council of People’s Commissars and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, provided for an increase of 
6,400,000 hectares in the area sown, as compared with 1942, including an increase 
of 3,900,000 hectares in the area allotted to the cultivation of cereals. Detailed 
instructions were laid down for collective farms, machine and tractor depots, and 
State farms concerning the spring sowing and a more economical use of draught 
animals. The Decree also contains detailed technical advice on agronomics 
and on the efficient use of land.? 

A Decree of 3 March 1943 concerning the preparation of tractors, combines 
and agricultural machinery belonging to the machine and tractor depots for the 
agricultural work of 1943 laid down instructions concerning the best use of 
machinery with a view to increasing the harvest. The same Decree defines the 
duties of tractor crews, and in order to “increase their material interest in a better 
and swifter performance of the spring work” establishes a system of bonuses for 
groups of tractor drivers, awarded for quicker and better work than the com- 
pulsory minimum standards provided for in the Plan.* 

Special measures were also taken to encourage stock breeding. The plan for 
1943 provides for an increase of 11.8 per cent. in herds of cattle, 13 per cent. in 
the number of goats, and 16.4 percent. in the number of pigs. Provision was also 
made for assistance in the reconstitution of flocks and herds in the collective 
farms of the liberated regions.‘ 





1 Communication to the I.L.QO, 
2 Pravda, 19 Mar. 1943. 

3 Idem, 3 Mar. 1943. 

4 Idem, 14 Apr. 1943. 
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During the year 1942, herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats all in- 
creased by 11 per cent. The number of pigs fell by 2 per cent. The quantity of 
meat delivered to the State was 49 per cent. higher in 1942 than in 1941. 

A remarkable development of agriculture is reported in the Eastern Republics 
of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Republic of Kazakhstan has become the biggest stock- 
raising centre in the Union. On an average, each collective farm has 1,500 head 
of stock compared with 1,240 in 1941. Cattle increased by 22 per cent. in 1942, 
and sheep and goats by 18 per cent. A similar development is reported from 
the Republic of Uzbekistan. The quantity of meat delivered to the State has 
increased considerably in both Republics. In Uzbekistan the area sown has also 
increased by 31.5 per cent., and the quantity of wheat harvested by 59 per cent. 
The machine and tractor depots of this Republic have sent 1,200 tractors with 
ploughs and a large quantity of other agricultural machinery and tools to the 
liberated regions.! 


NETHERLANDS SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING AFTER THE WAR 


The Netherlands Government has set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee to enquire into the restoration of Netherlands shipping and 
shipbuilding after the war. The Committee consists of technical 
and commercial experts drawn from shipping and shipbuilding 
circles and of representatives of the Ministries of Commerce, 
Industry and Shipping, the Colonies, the Marine and the ‘‘Water- 
staat’’. Its function is to advise the Minister of Commerce, Industry * 
and Shipping on the measures to be taken or prepared with a view 
to the regulation and restoration of the Netherlands shipping and 
shipbuilding industries in general as soon as the territories occupied 
by the enemy in Europe and Asia have been liberated. 


The Committee’s detailed programme of work includes, inter alia, reports 
on the following subjects: 


The measures to be taken in the years immediately after the war for 
the resumption of the shipping routes most important to the national economy, 
and whether and to what extent such measures should be undertaken by the 
Government, with the technical advice of shipowners, or left to the ship- 
owners themselves under the supervision of the Government. 

The attitude to be adopted by the Government in regard to the former inter- 
national regulations concerning shipping, viewed in the light of the require- 
ments of the Netherlands national economy and the dangers which might 
menace the Netherlands merchant marine through international develop- 
ments. 

The part to be taken by the Netherlands merchant marine in the revictu- 
alling of Europe. 

Questions affecting the crews and manning of ships which may require 
consideration in the near future, such as conditions of employment and worker- 
employer relations. 

The influence on shipping of the great advances made during the war 
in air transport and aircraft construction. 


At the first meeting of the Committee, Mr. P. Kerstens, Minister of Commerce, 
Industry and Shipping, emphasised how vital a flourishing merchant marine was 
to the welfare of the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies. Referring to sug- 
gestions that, after the war, shipping tonnage might be equitably distributed 
between the various countries in proportion to their populations, he pointed 
out that this would logically entail a similar distribution of natural resources and 
other economic advantages. Reconstruction on such a basis would be quite 
impracticable. The Minister fully understood the desire of powerful nations 
for more adequate merchant fleets, but this should not be achieved at the expense 
of old-established seafaring nations whose economic recovery was largely depen- 
dent on the restoration of their shipping. If the United Nations did their utmost 
to give reality to the slogan of “freedom from want”’ by abolishing the innumerable 


4 Jdem, 15 Mar. and 15 Apr. 1943. 
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restrictions on trade and promoting a general expansion of trade, the nations 
now poor in shipping would be able to acquire more shipping without injury 
to the nations rich in shipping. The Netherlands Government claimed that it 
was entitled to obtain as soon as possible the raw materials for one of its first 
duties, the full restoration of its merchant fleet and its shipbuilding industry.? 


BritisH COLONIAL LABouR LEGISLATION 


In British colonial dependencies a number of new labour laws 
have recently been passed or prepared concerning, in particular, 
workmen’s compensation, contracts of employment, safety, protec- 
tion of women and children, and industrial negotiations. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Barbados. A Workmen’s Compensation Act was adopted on 30 January 1943.2 

“‘Workman”’ is defined as meaning any person who has entered into or works 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship with an employer, whether the con- 
tract was made before or after the commencement of the Act and whether the 
contract, expressed or implied, is oral or in writing. From the definition are 
excluded (a) persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labour whose 
remuneration exceeds £100 a year; (b) casual workers employed otherwise than 
for the employer’s trade or business; (c) out-workers; (d) members of the employ- 
er’s family dwelling in his house; (e) persons in the civil employment of the 
Crown otherwise than in the government of the colony; (f) persons in the naval, 
military or air forces; (g) members of the police force; and (4) domestic servants 
employed in a private dwelling house. The exceptions are thus less far-reaching 
than those of many similar British colonial laws on the subject, agricultural 
workers, clerical workers receiving not more than £100 a year, shop assistants 
and domestic servants in other than private houses being covered by the Act. 
A second advance marked by the Act is provision for compulsory insurance. It is 
laid down that every employer must obtain from an insurer licensed under the 
Act a policy of insurance or indemnity for his full liability. Exemption from this 
obligation may, however, be granted to employers furnishing particulars of their 
undertaking to meet their full liabilities. 

The Act makes employers liable to pay compensation in the event of personal 
injury caused by accident arising out of or in the course of employment. As 
regards slight injuries, it is provided that no liability exists in respect of injuries 
not involving disablement for three days, or in respect of the first three days 
if the incapacity lasts for less than four weeks. Compensation is also not payable 
in cases of misconduct, such as being under the influence of drink or drugs, wilful 
disobedience of safety orders or wilful removal or disregard of safety appliances. 

Subject to the above provisions, the compensation to be granted includes 
the following. Where death results from the injury and the workman leaves total 
dependants, compensation will be a sum equal to 156 weeks’ wages or £200, 
whichever is less. For permanent total disablement, compensation in the case of 
adults is to be 208 weeks’ wages or £300, and in the case of a minor, 312 weeks’ 
wages or £300, whichever in both cases is less. Permanent partial disablement 
will bring reductions proportionate to the loss of earning capacity. In the event 
of temporary disablement provision is made up to a period of five years for half- 
monthly payments of sums equal to weekly wages for adults and equal to one 
and one-third of weekly wages for minors. 

The Barbados Act will come into operation on a date to be fixed by proclama- 


tion. 


Cyprus. A Workmen’s Compensation Law was adopted on 30 December 1942. 
In this case the definition of workmen excludes (a) persons whose remunera- 
tion exceeds £250 a year; (b) casual workers not connected with the employer's 
trade or business; (c) out-workers; (d) members of the employer's family dwelling 





1 Vrij N eiotens (London), 29 May 1943; Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liver- 


pool), 21 May 1 
2? BARBADOS: Workmen's Compensation Act, 1943, No. 2 of 1943 (Barbados Oficial Gasetie, 


Supplement, 4 Feb. 1943). 
* Cyprus: Workmen's Compensation Law, 1942, No. 30 of 1942 (Cyprus Gazette, Supplement 


No. 2, 30 Dec. 1942). 
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in his house; (e) persons employed in agriculture other than in connection with 
power machinery; (f) domestic servants; (g) clerical workers or shop assistants; 
(4) contractors or sub-contractors; and (i) tributers (persons granted permission 
to win minerals and who receive remuneration in proportion to returns). The 
slight injuries for which compensation is not payable are those involving incapa- 
city for less than seven days. Misconduct is defined in similar fashion to the 
Barbados Act with the addition of any other act or omission which the court may 
declare to be serious and wilful misconduct. The rates of compensation are some- 
what different, being 36 months’ earnings or £450, whichever is less, but not less 
than £100, for dependants in the case of death; 42 months’ earnings or £600 for 
permanent total disablement in the case of adults, and 72 months’ earnings or 
£600 in the case of minors; and for temporary disablement, monthly payments 
equivalent to half the earnings lost for adults and two-thirds for minors (or 
three-fourths after a minor has become an adult). The possibility of com- 
pulsory insurance is provided in the Law by the provision that the Governor in 
Council may by order require any employer or class of employers to insure. 

As in the case of the Barbados Act, the Cyprus Law will be brought into 
operation on a date to be fixed later. 


St. Lucia. Detailed regulations for procedure under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinance of 1941 were promulgated in the West Indian colony of St. Lucia 
on 12 September 1942.1 


Bermuda. Consideration has been given to the introduction of compulsory 
workmen’s compensation for, in the first instance, the more dangerous occupa- 
tions, such as dock labour, railway, electric light, telephone and ferry services, 
engineering, and building. It is proposed that the scheme should be on a con- 
tributory basis for both workers and employers. Provision would be made for 
the voluntary participation of employers and workers in occupations not compul- 
sorily covered.? 


Contracts of Employment. 


A Circular Despatch has been sent by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to the officers administering the various colonial dependencies, informing them 
of the ratification by Great Britain of the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention, 1939 and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) 
Convention, 1939.8 

The Despatch points out that, when framing the Contracts of Employment 
Convention, the International Labour Office took carefully into account the law 
and practice existing in the territories of the various Member States of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. While many of the requirements of the Conven- 
tion are already covered by colonial legislation, the Secretary of State instructs 
all colonial Governments to review their legislation and to amend it if necessary 
so as to bring it into line with all the requirements of the Convention. He draws 
attention in this connection to laws recently adopted in Aden, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Tanganyika, and Swaziland. Although the Convention was 
designed primarily for application in the more primitive territories, its provisions 
can be studied and applied with advantage in countries which have reached a 
more advanced stage of development, for example, in connection with workers 
contracted for service in another territory. As regards penal sanctions, the Secre- 
tary of State points out that the sanctions covered by the Convention exist now 
only in the legislation of territories where the bulk of the population is still in a 
relatively early stage of development. He sees no reason why penal sanctions 
for all breaches of contract by juvenile workers should not be abolished immedi- 
ately in every country in the colonial Empire. 


The Tanganyika Law to which the Secretary of State draws attention was 
gazetted on 18 December 1942.‘ It is a comprehensive text in full application 
of the Convention. The following provisions cover points the precise regulation 
of which is left by the Convention to the national authorities. The maximum 





1 Sr. Lucia: Workmen's Compensation Regulations, 1942 (Statutory a and Orders, 1942, 
No. 58). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 315. 
2 Review of Economic Conditions, Policy and Organisation in hounts, by Professor J. Henry 
RICHARDSON, Economic Adviser to the Bermuda Government. 
# Colonial Office Despatch, 26 Mar. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 TANGANYIKA TERRITORY: Masters and Native Servants (Written Copsvented Ordinance, 1942, 
No. 28 of 1942 (Tanganyika Territory Gasetie, Supplement No. 1, 18 Dec. 1942). 
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duration of any contract of employment is fixed at two years. It is provided that 
persons under the age of 14 years shall not be deemed capable of entering into a 
contract and that persons between 14 and 16 years of age may only be contracted 
for employment approved by a Government officer. No payment may be made 
to any servant by way of an advance of wages in excess of the amount already 
earned at the time of such advance except with the written approval of a Govern- 
ment officer. Where an advance has been approved the amount is recoverable 
by deduction from the servant’s wages, on condition that no servant receives 
less than half of the wages which would, but for the deduction, be due to him. 


The Aden Ordinance was gazetted on 29 October 1942, and amended on 28 
January 1943. The Ordinance fully applies the Convention and makes the fol- 
lowing provisions for the matters left to the Administration for precise regulation. 
The duration of any contract of employment may not exceed two years in the 
case of workers not accompanied by their families and may not exceed three 
years in the case of workers accompanied by their families. Persons under the 
apparent age of 16 years are deemed not to be capable of entering into a contract. 
Persons between the apparent ages of 16 and 21 years are deemed not to be capable 
of entering into a contract except for employment in an occupation approved by 
an authorised officer.? 


The Basutoland and Bechuanaland Laws are of earlier date and have already 
been referred to in these pages.” 


The Swaziland Law is dated 17 February 1943. It gives effect to the provisions 
of the Contracts of Employment Convention and abolishes penal sanctions for 
persons under 18 years of age.’ 


In British Honduras, an Employers and Workers Bill was submitted to the 
Legislative Council on 1 January 1943. It is in the main a revival of a previous 
Bill which has been amended to meet certain criticisms. In addressing the Legis- 
lative Council on 17 February 1943 the Governor said that it ‘‘seeks to extend 
justice and fair play to the worker and to erase the last trace of those penal 
clauses from the Statute Book which are abhorrent to modern ideas and by their 
mere survival derogatory to the good name of British Honduras”’.* 


The complete abolition of penal sanctions for labour offences has always 
been regarded as a matter of particular difficulty in East Africa. It is therefore 
of interest to note that in Uganda measures are now being taken to this end. 
A Bill has been prepared under which it is proposed (a) to abolish in respect of 
juveniles under the apparent age of 16 years all the penal sanctions for breaches 
of contract prescribed in the Masters and Servants Ordinance; (b) to abolish the 
provision making it an offence to harbour a deserting servant; (c) to introduce a 
fresh penalty for the offence of brawling on the employer’s premises; (d) to 
permit the Governor in Council to suspend or restrict the application of the penal 
provisions of the Ordinance either generally or in respect of any particular class 
or classes of employment. Concurrently with this Bill a Draft Notice has been 
gazetted, providing for the suspension of certain of the penal provisions of the 
Ordinance in respect of persons employed by oral contract and of certain others 
in respect of persons employed by written contract. The provisions specified 
for the first class relate to refusal without lawful cause to commence the service 
agreed in the contract at the stipulated time; absence without leave from the 
premises of the employer or the place appointed for the performance of the work; 
neglect to perform any work which it was the worker's duty to have performed, 
or careless or improper performance of any work which from its nature it was the 
duty of the worker under his contract to have performed carefully and properly; 
and departure without lawful cause from the employer’s service with intent not 
to return. The provisions specified for the second class are the second and third 
of the preceding.5 





1 ApEN: Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Ordinance, 1942, No. 45 of 1942 
(Official Gazette of Aden, Legal Supplement, 29 Oct. 1942); Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1943, No. 2 of 1943. (Idem, 28 Jan. 1943). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 199;No.6, June 1942,p. 662. 

3 SWAZILAND: Native Labour (Written Contracts) Proclamation, 1943, No. 6 of 1943 (Official 
Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, Bechuanaland Territory and Swaziland, 26 Feb. 


4 British Honduras Gazette, 19 Feb. 1943. 
5 Uganda Gazette, Special Supplement, 27 Feb. 1943. 
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Legislation adopted in Bermuda on 8 February 1943 abolishes penal sanctions 
for labour offences. The Masters and Servants Act (1934) Repeal Act, 1943, 
puts an end to such provisions in the case of servants in husbandry, artificers, 
handicraftsmen, and labourers. The Poor Relief Act (1930) Amendment Act, 
1943, ends the provision for the penal punishment of disobedient apprentices.' 


Health and Safety. 


In Aden, Factories Rules were published at the end of 1942 under the Fac- 
tories Ordinance, 1938. These rules deal with inspection of factories (at least 
twice yearly), safeguards for cleanliness in factories, protection against certain 
types of machinery, accidents, and overtime.* In Ceylon, a Factories Ordinance 
was published in October 1942. Its provisions cover the registration of factories, 
the health of the worker (cleanliness, overcrowding, ventilation, etc.), safety 
in the use of machinery, accidents and disease, hours of employment of women 
and young persons, overtime and holidays, and the general safety and welfare 
of the worker.* In Northern Rhodesia, a Factories Ordinance of 1942 provides 
for the setting up of an Advisory Board to advise the Governor in drawing up 
regulations for the health and safety of the workers, and generally for the supervi- 
sion of factories and machinery.‘ 


Women and Children. 


In Nyasaland, an amending Ordinance gazetted on 30 November 1942 and 
a Notice gazetted on 30 January 1943 provide for changes in the rules covering 
the employment of children and young persons.' The practical effect of the chan- 
ges is that work previously authorised for children under the age of 12 years is 
now authorised only in respect of young persons between the ages of 12 and 14. 


In Jamaica, recent Regulations require the employer of any woman to keep 
a record giving particulars of the hours worked by her, and empower the Chief 
Inspector, other qualified inspector or officer, or a health officer, to inspect such 
records and generally assure himself that the regulations are being complied with.*® 


Trade Unions and Industrial Disputes. 


In Barbados, an Order came into operation on 18 January 1943 providing 
for the setting up of an Arbitration (Defence) Tribunal to advise the Governor 
on any matter arising out of trade disputes in general, to which the Labour Officer 
or any party to the award may apply for a decision.? In Cyprus, Regulations have 
been published prescribing the composition, term of office, and duties of the Board 
appointed under the Minimum Wage Law, 1941, to consider the wages paid by 
employers to employees.* In Swaziland, provision has been made for the registra- 
tion and regulation of trade unions in the Protectorate.? In Trinidad, an Ordin- 
ance of 5 March 1943 contains provisions legalising peaceful picketing on the 
lines of the United Kingdom Trade Disputes Act, 1906, and also other protective 
provisions based upon that Act and upon the 1875 Conspiracy Act.” 


In Jamaica, the Authorised Associations Regulations of 22 October 1942, 
excluding all non-employees from membership or office in the departmental trade 
unions except by the Governor’s authority, were cancelled by the Governor on 
19 November, and trade unions are now free to resume their former status with 





1 Bermupa: 1943, Acts 3 and 4. 

2 ApEN: The Factories Rules, 1942 (Government Notice, No. 219). 

3 CgyLon: The Factories Ordinance, No. 45 of 1942 (Ceylon Government Gazette, 30 Oct. 1942). 

4 NorRTHERN RuopEsIA: The Factories Ordinance, 1942, No. 16 of 1942 (Oficial Gazette, 2 Oct. 
1942). 

5 NVASALAND: Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1942, No. 9 of 1942 (Nyasaland Government Gazette, 30 Nov. 1942); Government Notice, No. 5 of 
1942 (idem, 30 Jan. 1943). . ; 

¢ Jamaica: The Employment of Women Regulations, 1942 (Jamaica Gazette, Supplement, 24 
Sept. 1942). 

7 BaRBADOS: Defence (Trade Disputes) Regulations, 1943 (Oficial Gazette, Supplement, 
1 Feb. 1943). 

8 Cyprus: Minimum Wage (Commerce and Trade) Regulations, 1942 (Cyprus Gasetie, 26 Nov. 
1942). 
9 SWAZILAND: Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Proclamation, 1942, No. 31 of 1942 (Official 
Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 
28 Aug. 1942). 

10 TRINIDAD: Trade Disputes and Protection of Property Ordinance, 1943, No.7 of 1943 (Royal 
Gasetie, Supplement, 11 Mar. 1943). 
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the assurance of the Jamaica Government’s recognition and sympathy with their 
legitimate activities. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Fiji, an Ordinance of 7 December 1942 authorises the Governor to appoint 
inspectors to assist the Commissioner of Labour in the execution of his duties 
under the Labour (Welfare) Ordinance, 1941.2 In St. Vincent, an Ordinance of 
24 December 1942 repealing the Labour (Minimum Wage) Ordinance, 1934, 
gives power to the Governor to make provision for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labour, with a Labour Commissioner and other assistants, and the 
appointment of a Labour Advisory Board for the fixing of wages and hours of 
employment, the controlling of the labour market, and the co-ordination of acti- 
vities designed to improve the conditions of wage-earners.* 

In Trinidad, an Ordinance of 30 December 1942 has been adopted for the 
purpose of assisting certain Government employees, declared by the Governor 
to be eligible, in acquiring, providing or improving housing accommodation for 
themselves and their families and in discharging encumbrances and charges.*‘ 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


RECOGNITION OF TRADE UNIONS IN EGypt 


Legal recognition was given to trade unions in Egypt for the 
first time by an Act of 6 September 1942. 


Scope of the Act. 


The Act provides that workers engaged in the same trade or occupation, or 
in similar or allied trades and occupations, or trades contributing to the manu- 
facture of the same products, may form trade unions for the protection and 
improvement of their material and moral conditions. 

The following classes of persons are excluded from the operation of the Act: 
State officials, employees of provincial councils, permanent members of the army, 
air, naval and police forces, agricultural workers, nurses and hospital staff placed 
on the same footing. Such persons may, however, lawfully form associations to 
protect their common interests. 


Formation of Trade Unions. 


A trade union may not be formed with less than 50 members, nor may more 
than one union be formed for the same trade or occupation in the same locality. 

Every trade union must have a governing body and must carry on its activi- 
ties in accordance with its rules. 

The rules must include a definition of the purposes of the union, the manner 
in which dues are to be collected, the financial resources of the union, the propor- 
tion of the funds to be allocated to the needs of the workers, subject to a minimum 
of 25 per cent. of the annual receipts, and the disposal of the funds in the event 
of the dissolution of the union. Failing any provision in the rules on the latter 
point, the funds will revert to the Ministry of Social Affairs, which must use 
them either for the formation of a new union or to finance schemes of benefit to 
the workers. 


Conditions of Membership. 


Every Egyptian worker of not less than 15 years of age has a right to join 
the appropriate trade union for his occupation. He may not belong to more than 
one trade union, however. Foreign workers may not belong to a union unless they 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 25 Nov. 1942. 

2 Fiyt: Labour (Welfare) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1942, No. 16 of 1942. 

3 Sr. Vincent: Department of Labour Ordinance, 1942, No. 14 of 1942. 

* Trinrwap: Government Employees Housing Loans Ordinance, 1942, No. 23 of 1942 (Royal 
Gasette, Supplement, 31 Dec. 1942). 
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are permanently resident in Egypt, and provided that they do not constitute 
more than 25 per cent. of the total membership. 


Legal Status of Trade Unions. 


Trade unions which have been duly registered are legally recognised. In 
particular, they have power to conclude collective agreements in accordance with 
rules to be laid down by special legislation. They are entitled to sue and be sued, 
and may perform any actions arising out of a collective agreement, and exercise 
all the rights of civil parties in respect of offences injuring the collective interests 
of the occupation they represent. Furthermore, they may establish welfare, 
mutual aid, and social insurance funds and any other institutions for the benefit 
of the occupation concerned. 


Trade Union Federations. 


Trade unions connected with the same trade or occupation, or with trades 
contributing to the manufacture of the same products, may form federations to 
defend their common interests. The members of trade unions and trade union 
federations may hold meetings, subject to prior notification of the competent 
authorities. 

Trade unions may not invest their funds in financial, commercial, or industrial 
transactions, or engage in financial or commercial speculation, nor may they 
concern themselves with political or religious matters. 


Protection of Trade Union Rights. 

Any clause inserted in a contract of employment by the employer or his 
representative which conflicts with the provisions of the Act, or which restricts 
the worker’s right to join or withdraw from any union, is null and void. An em- 
ployer who dismisses a worker or inflicts any penalty upon him with a view to 
forcing him to join or refrain from joining a trade union, or who penalises a worker 
for holding a trade union office or executing a trade union decision, is liable to a 
fine of not less than £ES, and not more than £E25, and is also liable for damages 
to the worker for any loss incurred by him. 


Dissolution of Trade Unions. 
The Minister of Social Affairs may order the dissolution of any union which 
persists in violating the provisions of the Act after receiving a written warning. 
Trade unions and trade union federations in existence before the promul- 
gation of the Act must conform with its provisions within six months from the 
date of its coming into force, on pain of dissolution.! 


RESTORATION OF FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION BY 
THE GREEK GOVERNMENT 


By an Emergency Act of 31 October 1942 the Greek Govern- 
ment in London repealed the Legislative Decree of 21 August 
1938, which abolished freedom of association in Greece and estab- 
regen an official organisation as the sole legal representative of 
abour.? 


The new Act provides that trade unions and trade union federations of all 
kinds shall be governed in future by the Act of 4 July 1914 concerning associa- 
tions*, and that of 3 April 1920 concerning trade unions.* 

Persons having acquired an office or a right of representation in respect of a 
trade union under the repealed Act of 1938, are deemed to have been removed 
from such office or to have forfeited such right from the date of the enemy occupa- 
tion of the country. 

Questions arising out of the repeal of the Act of 21 October 1938 and of the 
revival of the provisions of Acts of 1914 and 1920 will be settled by a Legislative 
Decree issued on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour. 





1 Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptien, 8 Oct. 1942, p. 113. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 10, 6 Mar. 1939, p. 290. 
* Cf. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1915, Vol. XIV, p. 19. 
4Cf. I.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1920, Gr. 1. 

5 Ephemeris tes Kyberneseos (London), Vol. I, 31 Oct. 1942, No. 24, p. 123. 
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A NATIONAL CONCILIATION SCHEME FOR THE CoAL MINING 
INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A scheme for national conciliation and arbitration machinery 
to determine wages and conditions of employment in the coal 
mining industry in Great Britain, submitted to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service and the Minister of Fuel and Power 
by a Board of Investigation appointed in June 1942 and approved 
by both the mine owners’ and the mine workers’ organisations, 
became operative on 1 May 1943. 


Report of the Board of Investigation. 


In presenting its report, the Board stated that, in considering this matter, 
it had had regard to the special characteristics of the mining industry and the 
background revealed by a study of the development of existing arrangements; 
it had also examined, by way of comparison, the procedure adopted in other 
industries. The conclusion reached was that there was an urgent need for the 
establishment of comprehensive conciliation machinery to provide for expeditious 
consideration of all questions arising as to wages and conditions of employment. 
It had not been found practicable to use any of the types of conciliation machinery 
adopted in other industries as a precedent, and the Board had accordingly set 
itself to devise a scheme in which the special features of organisation in the coal 
mining industry were fully taken into account. 

The Board of Investigation pointed out that the scheme submitted embodies 


the following features: 


(1) It provides a comprehensive method of settling all questions of a national 
character. 

(2) Itleaves purely district questions to be dealt with by district conciliation 
machinery, thus avoiding interference with the principle of district autonomy, 
which in present circumstances is a fundamental element in the structure of the 
industry. 

(3) It provides for the transfer from district conciliation machinery to the 
national machinery established by the scheme of any district question the special 
importance of which makes such a transfer desirable. 

(4) It provides for the immediate establishment of proper conciliation 
machinery for the final settlement of purely district questions, such machinery 
where not already in existence to be established by special district agreements 
made for the purpose and to comprise certain minimum requirements which the 
Board considers to be necessary for its efficient working. 


The Board also pointed out that the scheme is in no sense an emergency pro- 
vision arising from wartime conditions. It is designed to be a permanent institu- 
tion that will provide an effective method of dealing with questions arising in the 
industry for the settlement of which no satisfactory machinery has previously 


existed. 


Summary of the Scheme. 


Composition of the National Conciliation Board. The scheme provides for the 
establishment of a National Conciliation Board consisting of a Joint National 
Negotiating Committee and a National Reference Tribunal. The Negotiating 
Committee is to consist of 22 members, one half nominated by the Mining Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and one half by the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great 
Britain. The National Tribunal is to consist of three permanent members, none 
of whom shall be engaged in the coal mining industry or, save in the case of a 
member of the House of Lords who holds or has held high judicial office, a member 
of either House of Parliament. They are to be appointed for a period not exceeding 
five years by the Master of the Rolls, or by a Lord Justice of Appeal nominated 
by him, after consultation with the Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ 


Federation. 





Jurisdiction of the National Conciliation Board. The jurisdiction of the 
National Board extends to questions of a national character raised by either or 
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both of the two national associations, namely, the Mining Association and the 
Mineworkers’ Federation; questions relating to the interpretation of settlements 
reached by the Negotiating Committee or of agreements made between the two 
national associations prior to the establishment of the National Board; district 
questions transferred to the National Board under the arrangements described 
below; and questions referred by the Minister of Fuel and Power to the National 
Board for decision or report. 


Jurisdiction of the National Tribunal. Certain questions are within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the National Tribunal, namely, questions relating to the inter- 
pretation (a) of the conciliation scheme itself; (6) of an award or decision of the 
National Tribunal; and (c) of an award, decision or recommendation in relation 
to a question of a national character (other than an agreement between the two 
national associations), made or given by any body or person previously to the 
day fixed for the coming into force of the scheme, and questions referred by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power to the National Tribunal for decision or report. These 
questions are to be referred to and decided exclusively by the National Tribunal, 
but before deciding or reporting on any such question the National Tribunal 
must take into consideration the views of the Negotiating Committee or, in 
default of agreement, the views of the two sides of the Negotiating Committee. 
The Minister of Fuel and Power may, either on his own initiative or at the request 
of the tribunal, appear before the tribunal in person, or by a representative, and 
submit such observations and call such evidence as he may think desirable. 


Competence of the Joint National Negotiating Committee. Questions of a national 
character, other than those within the exclusive jurisdiction of the National 
Tribunal or those referred by the Minister to the National Board, are to be dis- 
cussed by the Negotiating Committee with a view to a settlement. If no settle- 
ment is reached within a period of five weeks, or such longer period as may be 
specially determined, the question is to be referred to the National Tribunal, 
sitting with assessors, for final decision. Every settlement reached by the Nego- 
tiating Committee and every award or decision of the National Tribunal on a 
national question (but in the case of a question referred by the Minister to the 
National Board or to the National Tribunal, only with the consent of the Negoti- 


ating Committee) is to be binding upon the national and district associations of 
employers and workpeople and upon their members for the time being, and these 
associations undertake to endeavour to ensure that the terms thereof are observed 
by all employers and workers affected, whether or not they are members of any 
of the district associations. 


District conciliation machinery. Questions of a purely district character are 
to be dealt with in accordance with district conciliation agreements made between 
district associations of employers and workmen. If in any area no such agreement 
has been arrived at within one month of the date fixed for the coming into force 
of the scheme or within such period as the Negotiating Committee or the National 
Tribunal shall fix, the Negotiating Committee or, failing agreement, the National 
Tribunal will establish such conciliation machinery for the area as it may think 
suitable, and any machinery so established will be binding upon the district asso- 
ciations concerned and their members in the same manner as if they had agreed 
thereto. Every district conciliation agreement must make provision for: (a) a 
district conciliation board, consisting of representatives of the district associations 
who are parties to the agreement; (6) the appointment of a district referee, and 
reference to such referee of questions which the district conciliation board has 
been unable to settle; (c) making the settlements reached by the district concilia- 
tion boards and the awards ao decisions of the district referee binding on the 
district associations and their members; and (d) the transfer of district questions 
to the National Board in accordance with the scheme. 

District questions of special importance may be transferred from the district 
machinery and dealt with by the National Board in the same manner as national 
questions. Such transfers are to take place in the following cases: (a) if the repre- 
sentatives of employers and workmen on the district conciliation board both 
resolve that the question be so transferred; (b) if the Negotiating Committee, 
either on its own initiative or at the request of one or both of the district associa- 
tions concerned, resolves that it be so transferred; (c) if the National Tribunal 
upon a reference to it by either side of the Negotiating Committee decides that 
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the question is likely to affect or extend to any other district or districts or other- 
wise to assume an importance which will not be confined to the district concerned, 
or seriously to affect the national interest; (d) in the case of a question which 
has been referred to the district referee, if the latter, upon the application of 
either the representative of employers or the representative of workmen on the 
district conciliation board, in his discretion decides as in (c); and (e) if the ques- 
tion is one which arises from a failure to agree as to the making of a new agreement 
or the modification of an existing agreement in relation to wages or conditions 
of labour or employment in the district, and either or both of the national associa- 
tions at the request of either or both of the district associations concerned requires 
the question to be referred to the National Board. 

The scheme does not provide procedure for the settlement of questions arising 
at individual pits except when they reach the stage of discussion under district 
conciliation agreements. It does, however, place the national and district organi- 
sations on both sides of the industry under an obligation to introduce as soon as 
possible improved methods to deal with pit disputes. In order to assist the indus- 
try in the establishment of suitable conciliation machinery in the districts and 
at the pits, the Board appends to its report a model form of district conciliation 
agreement, which may be modified to suit the requirements of particular districts. 


Other provisions. The scheme also includes provisions relating to the method 
of revision and rescission, owing to changed circumstances, of settlements 
made by the Negotiating Committee and of awards and decisions of the National 
Tribunal, the incorporation of settlements, awards and decisions in the contracts 
of employment between employers and workmen, arrangements for the adoption 
of the scheme by non-federated employers, and the obligations of the parties to 
prevent stoppages of work while a question is being dealt with under the scheme. 


Modifications of the National Agreement of March 1940. 


The new conciliation scheme for the coal mining industry was approved 
by the Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ Federation prior to the publica- 
tion of the report. At a later date, however, the representatives of the miners 
in Northumberland and Cumberland raised objections, arising from the effect on 
the scheme of an agreement of March 1940 between the Mining Association and 
the Mineworkers’ Federation. The matter was referred to the Board of Investiga- 
tion, and the two national associations have agreed to accept the decision of the 
Board as to the extent to which, and the manner in which, the provisions of the 
National War Wage Additions Agreement of 20 March 1940 should be brought 
within the scope and purpose of the conciliation scheme. The Board, after con- 
sidering the views of the two national associations, reached a unanimous deci- 
sion, embodied in an award issued on 11 May. 

It is pointed out, in preliminary paragraphs to the award, that the Agreement 
of March 1940 provides that the district wage agreements shall continue to operate 
during the war subject to mutually agreed alterations. The Board calls attention 
to the fact that under the conciliation scheme the principle has been accepted 
that settlements made or awards given on national questions are to be subject 
to review upon proof of a substantial change of circumstances since the date of 
the settlement or award. It is of opinion that a collective bargain which 
cannot be terminated by notice before the expiration of a long and indeterminate 
period, as in the case of the Agreement of 1940, should, in the interests of fairness 
and industrial peace, be regarded as open to review at the instance of either party 
who is able to establish a substantial change of circumstances, but not otherwise. 

The Board is of opinion that the principle of ‘‘substantial change of circum- 
stances’’ should be made applicable to the Agreement of 1940. Accordingly, its 
award is that the Agreement of 1940 is to be regarded as modified in certain res- 
pects. First, save as regards arrangements dealing with the fixing of ratios and mini- 
mum percentages, every district wage arrangement, as existing at the time of the 
Agreement of 1940 or as altered subsequently to that date by mutual consent, 
shall be open to review on the application of either party, in accordance with 
specified procedure. Secondly, any question raised by either or both of the two 
national associations in the form of a claim that a matter of wages shall be dealt 
with on a national basis shall be regarded as falling within the jurisdiction of the 
National Board constituted under the conciliation scheme. Thirdly, the Agree- 
ment of 1940, as modified by the award, shall for all the purposes of the concilia- 
tion scheme be regarded as a settlement made by the National Negotiating Com- 
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mittee thereunder, and shall be open to review upon proof of a substantial change 
of circumstances since the date of the award. 

As a result of this award, the mine workers’ associations in Northumberland 
and Cumberland signified their acceptance of the new scheme.! 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN CANADA 


Important changes in the law concerning trade unions and 
collective bargaining have been made recently in the Provinces of 
Ontario, British Columbia, and Alberta. 


Tue CoLiLectiIveE BARGAINING AcT OF ONTARIO 


In Ontario the Collective Bargaining Act of 14 April 1943? 
requires an employer to negotiate with the representatives of a 
collective bargaining agency which has been certified as appropriate 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The new statute is 
to be administered by the Labour Court of Ontario, or a judge of 
the Labour Court, established as a branch of the High Court of 
Justice of Ontario under an amendment to the Judicature Act.’ 


Scope of the Act. 


The new Act applies to all employers without regard to the number of their 
employees. It does not apply, however, to farming or to domestic servants, 
police, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, or to a municipal 
corporation, school board or any board or commission established by a municipal 
corporation under statutory authority, unless such corporation, board or com- 
mission has, by by-law, resolution or minute, declared the Act to apply. 


Definition of Collective Bargaining Agencies. 


A collective bargaining agency is defined as ‘“‘any trade union or other asso- 
ciation of employees which has bargaining collectively amongst its objects”, but 
excluding ‘ ‘any union or association, the administration, management or policy 
of which is dominated, coerced or improperly influenced by the employer in 
any manner, whether by way of financial aid or otherwise’’. 

Employees are declared to have the right to form, join or assist any collective 
bargaining agency and to select or designate any such agency for the purpose 
of bargaining with their employers. 


Powers of the Labour Court. 


A collective bargaining agency which claims to represent the majority of the 
employees of an employer, or a majority of any unit of his employees appropriate 
for bargaining, may apply to the court to be certified as such. Where a bona fide 
dispute exists between an employer and a collective bargaining agency, or between 
two or more of such agencies, as to which agency, if any, has the right to bargain 
with the employer, the latter may apply to the court for an order to determine 
the question. 

A bargaining agency or an employer may apply to the court, upon grounds 
set forth in the application, for an order revoking any certificate of recognition, 
but a certificate may not be revoked within a year except on the ground of fraud 
in the granting of it. The applicant must serve notice of the application on the 
other party affected. 

Upon such an application the court may ascertain what unit of employees 
is appropriate for the purposes of collective bargaining and determine whether 
such unit is to be the employer, craft or plant unit, or a sub-division of any of 
these; certify that a collective bargaining agency represents a majority of the 
employees in such unit, giving the names of the persons who have been appointed 





1 Ministry of Labour Gasette, Apr. 1943, p. 47; ~~ — p. 64. 

2 Statutes of the Province of Ontario, 1943, Chap. 4 

Pe ta Judicature Amendment Act, 1943 (Statutes of the Province of Ontario, 1943, Chap. 11, 
Pp. 
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or elected representatives; revoke a certification of a bargaining agency; inspect 
the employment lists of an employer to ascertain what employees (including 
any person who, in the opinion of the court, was improperly discharged) are 
entitled to vote, and take a vote by secret ballot and authorise any person to 
enter the employer’s premises for that purpose; and have such enquiries made 
or things done as it may think proper in carrying out these provisions. 

Any party to a collective agreement made under the Act may, on written 
notice to the other party, apply to the court to construe the provisions of the 
agreement. The court has exclusive jurisdiction in all matters arising under the 
Act and there is no appeal from its decisions. No order may be made for costs 
in any proceedings to determine a bargaining agency or to construe an agreement. 

An employer or a collective bargaining agency may apply to the court to 
enquire into alleged violations of the Act by any person. If it appears that such 
violation has occurred, the court may restrain such person from continuing this 
violation; direct him to comply with the provisions of the Act; direct the reinstate- 
ment of any person discharged from employment contrary to the Act and the 
payment to such person of an amount not exceeding the monetary loss he has 
suffered by reason of such discharge; and may make any other order which it 
deems proper. The court also has power to determine, on application by any 
employer or collective bargaining agency, whether any person is an employer 
or an employee within the meaning of the Act. 

With the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the court may pres- 
cribe forms, fix fees payable with respect to proceedings under the Act, and make 
rules regulating the practice and procedure of the court and for the carrying out 
of the Act. The court may delegate any of its powers which are not of a judicial 
nature to the registrar or to any other person. 


Registration of Trade Unions. 


Bargaining agencies, that is to say, trade unions, are required to furnish the 
court with certain information concerning their organisation. 

Any bargaining agency, on applying for certification, must file with the 
registrar of the Labour Court a copy of its constitution, rules and by-laws; and a 
statement of the names and addresses of the officers and notice of any changes 
must also be filed. No certificate may be issued to an agency which does not 
comply with this provision, and if one has been issued it may be revoked. 

Moreover, a collective bargaining agency which collects fees from its members 
must furnish without charge to any member, on request, a financial statement 
of its affairs to the end of the last fiscal year. If ordered by the court to do so, 
it must file with the registrar a similar statement, verified by affidavit of its 
officers, or of such of its officers as are responsible for handling its funds, and 
must furnish a copy of the statement to such persons as the court may direct. 
No statement, document or proceeding filed in court is to be open to inspection 
without the consent of the court, however. The Act expressly forbids wilful 
interference with any person carrying out any duty required or authorised by the 
Act or by an order of the court. 


Duty of Employers to Bargain Collectively. 


The Act stipulates that no employer may fail or refuse to bargain with the 
od pegaees or elected representatives of a bargaining agency certified under 
the Act 

Any provision in a collective agreement requiring all or any specified em- 
ployees of an employer to be members of a specified collective bargaining agency 
certified under the Act is not to be deemed to conflict with any provision of the 
Act. However, no such provision may apply to a member of a learned or scientific 
profession. 


Protection of Trade Union Rights. 


Protection is given by the Act to members of trade unions or other employees’ 
associations. An employer or employer’s agent is forbidden to discriminate 
against an employee, whether by discharging him from employment or otherwise, 
on account of his membership in, or activity in connection with, a collective 
bargaining agency or because he has instituted, or participated in, a proceeding 
or prosecution under the Act. An employer or his agent is also forbidden to 
require, as a condition of employment, that any person shall abstain from joining 
or assisting a collective bargaining agency or from exercising his rights under the 
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Act or under any collective agreement. Coercion, restraint, and influencing an 
employee, whether by financial aid or otherwise, with respect to his exercise of 
his rights under the Act or under an agreement are also prohibited to an employer 
or his agent. 

Nothing in the Act is to be deemed to give an employee the right to work for, 
or attempt to organise, a collective bargaining agency in his working hours, or to 
take away the right of any employee to present any personal grievance to his 
employer. 

The issuing, publishing, or distributing of any writing relating to any of the 
conditions of employment with an employer is prohibited unless the name and 
full address of the person or collective bargaining agency responsible for the 
writing is clearly indicated on it. 


Amendment of the General Law of Ontario relating to Trade Unions. 


In addition to the provisions relating to collective bargaining and to the filing 
of information with the registrar of the court, the Collective Bargaining Act 
makes certain changes in the general law of Ontario relating to trade unions. It 
stipulates that a collective bargaining agency and its acts are not to be deemed 
unlawful by reason only that one or more of its objects are in restraint of trade. 
This provision is laid down by the Dominion Trade Unions Act with respect to 
trade unions registered under it, but only a few unions are so registered. 

Further, an act done by two or more members of a collective bargaining 
agency, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, is declared 
not to be actionable unless it would be actionable if done without any agreement 
or combination. It is also stipulated that a collective bargaining agency may 
not be made a party to an action in any court, nor a collective agreement be made 
the subject of such an action, unless this can be done irrespective of the provi- 
sions of the Act.! 


AMENDMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION Act 
oF BritisH COLUMBIA 


In British Columbia, under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 18 March 1943, the collective bargaining sec- 


tions of the Act of 1937 were amended to require an employer to 
negotiate with the union to which the majority of his employees 
belong and to forbid an employer to interfere with or contribute 
financial or other support to an employees’ organisation. 


Collective Bargaining Agencies. 


Collective bargaining is now defined to mean the bona fide conducting of 
negotiations between bargaining representatives on behalf of employees on the 
one part and an employer or employers on the other part, for the purposes of 
discussing any matters of mutual concern pertaining to employment relations, 
reconciling divergent points of view, reaching a common understanding clarifying 
disputes, and arriving at a settlement or adjustment. 

As formerly, it is declared lawful for employees to bargain with their employer 
through representatives elected by a majority vote of the employees affected, 
but provisions for bargaining through trade union officers have been revised. 
If the majority of the employees belong to one trade union, that union has the 
right to conduct the bargaining, in which case the officers of that union, or such 
persons as the union may elect for the purpose, are to be the bargaining repre- 
sentatives on behalf of all the employees affected, whether members of the union 
or not. 

A trade union is defined as a national or international organisation of em- 
ployees, or a local branch of such organisation. ‘Member of a trade union” 
means a person who has been duly admitted to membership, has continued to be 
a member for at least three months, retains his membership and is in good stand- 
ing according to the constitution and by-laws of the union, and is not more than 
six months in arrears for his dues. The definition of ‘“‘dispute’’ has been amended 
to include a dispute or difference between an employer and a trade union in which 
a majority of his employees in any separate plant or department of his operations 
are members. 


1 Labour Gaselte, May 1943, p. 701, 
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The Minister of Labour must be notified of the election of the bargaining 
representatives, and may take any steps he deems proper to satisfy himself that 
the election of representatives was properly conducted or that a majority of the 
employees affected are members of the trade union claiming the right to conduct 
the bargaining. For this purpose the Minister may inspect the records of the 
union and of the employer, and if not satisfied, may order a new election of repre- 
sentatives under his own supervision or reject the claim of the trade union, as 
the case may be. 

If the Minister is satisfied that the bargaining representatives are duly con- 
stituted, he must notify the employer and the employees or union, and the em- 
ployer must bargain with such representatives. Where such bargaining is desired 
by employer or employees and the bargaining representatives or the employer 
refuse or neglect to comply for more than twenty-one days after the notification 
by the Minister referred to above, the party so neglecting or refusing is guilty 
of an offence against the Act. 

Where, in accordance with established trade union practice, the majority of 
a group of employees who belong to a craft by reason of which they are distin- 
guishable from the employees as a whole, are separately organised into a trade 
union pertaining to the craft, that group may, if it wishes, bargain collectively 
on its own behalf through the trade union of which a majority are members. 
Where a group claims and is entitled to these rights, the employees comprising 
the craft are not entitled to vote, for any of the purposes of collective bargaining 
with that employer, except when such bargaining is in respect only of the craft 
to which they belong, nor may they be taken into account in the computation of 
a majority in respect of any matter on which they are not entitled to vote. 


Reference of Disputes. 


Where a trade union entitled to bargaining rights has endeavoured to make 
an agreement with an employer and has failed, or where an employer has similarly 
failed to get an agreement with such a union, the union or the employer may send 
written notice to the Minister, giving particulars. The Minister may then refer 
the matter to arbitration under the Act as a dispute without first referring it to 
a conciliation commissioner. 


Powers of the Minister to Conduct Investigations and Elections. 


Provision is made in the Act for electing new bargaining representatives and 
for ascertaining if the particular union continues to be the choice of the majority 
of the employees. Six months from the date when notice as to the bargaining 
unit has been received from the Minister, the employer or any of his employees 
may apply to the Minister to hold an election to determine bargaining represent- 
atives or to ascertain if the majority of the employees affected continue to be 
members of the trade union. If, after conducting an election or an investigation 
by checking the records of the trade union or by any other means deemed necess- 
ary, the Minister finds that a majority of the employees affected choose to elect 
bargaining representatives other than those formerly elected, or that a majority 
of such employees are not members of the trade union, he must notify employers 
and employees of his findings, after which the former representatives or union 
will no longer have authority to negotiate. Nothing in the Act is to be deemed 
to require any person who is already a member of a trade union to become a 
member of any other trade union. 


Prohibition of Interference by Employers. 


It is declared unlawful for an employer to dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any employees’ organisation or to contribute 
financial or other support to it, but he is not prohibited from allowing any em- 
ployee or representative of an organisation of employees to confer with him or 
attend to the business of the organisation during working hours without deduc- 
tion of pay. 


Other Provisions. 


A number of other changes were made in the Act. The time within which a 
board of arbitration must make its report may be extended beyond the fourteen 
days fixed by the Act for such time as may be agreed upon by the members of the 
Board, instead of with the unanimous consent of all parties, as formerly. The 
report is not binding on the parties. 
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Under a new section the clerk of the court, before whom any legal proceeding 
or prosecution under the Act takes place, is required to make a brief report of 
the particulars of such proceeding or prosecution, within thirty days after it has 
been determined, to the Secretary-Registrar, who is to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council under another new section. 

The decision of the employer or employers and of the employees upon the 
acceptance or rejection of the award of a board of arbitration must be given to the 
Minister not later than fourteen days after the date on which copies of the board’s 
award are forwarded to the parties. The Minister may, however, grant further 
extension for due cause. 

Where the time fixed by the Act for doing or refraining from doing anything 
is less than seven days, holidays are not to be reckoned in the computation of the 
time.! 


AMENDMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND 
ARBITRATION Act OF ALBERTA 


Several amendments relating to collective bargaining and trade 
unions were also made in the Alberta Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1942, by an Act of 30 March 1943. 


Collective Bargaining. 


Under the new Act it is lawful for employees to bargain collectively with 
their employers and to conduct such bargaining through a negotiating com- 
mittee or trade union duly appointed by a majority vote of the employees affected 
or by a majority vote of any class or category of employees affected. 

The negotiating committee or trade union representing the employees may 
serve upon the employer or employers a notice of a meeting to be held for the 
purpose of bargaining, at least 48 hours before the time of the meeting, and the 
employer or employers or their accredited representatives are obliged to attend 
such meeting for the purpose of bargaining with the representatives of the em- 
ployees. Any employer refusing to attend or to send a duly accredited represent- 
ative, or refusing to bargain, is guilty of an offence and liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding $500 for each offence. However, a prosecution 
for any infraction of the foregoing provisions may be commenced or carried on 
only by a person duly authorised in writing by the Minister. 


Protection of Trade Union Rights. 


A further provision of the new Act is designed to protect trade union rights. 
It isan offence to seek, by intimidation, threat of loss of position or employment, 
or by an actual loss of position or employment or by any other threat, to compel 
any person: (a) to join or refrain from joining any organisation or to refrain from 
becoming an officer of any association; (b) to refrain from attending any meeting 
of employees held for the purpose of discussing grievances or appointing a trade 
union or a negotiating committee to carry on collective bargaining; (c) to refrain 
from acting as a representative to carry on collective bargaining; (d) to refrain 
from engaging in any activities in support of an organisation of employees or any 
union or negotiating committee, from making a complaint to a union or a nego- 
tiating committee, or from giving evidence at any enquiry. Any person guilty 
ot a an offence is liable on summary conviction to a fine of not more than 
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LaBour SuPPLY IN CANADA 


On 23 June 1943 the Minister of Labour of Canada gave a com- 
prehensive review of the country’s man-power programme, showing 


1 Labour Gazette, er ! 1943, p. 691. 
2 An Act to amend the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (Statutes of the Province of 


Alberta, 1943, Chap. 36). 
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the extent to which Canada’s human resources have been drawn 
into the war effort. One of the features of this programme has been 
the increased employment of women, and this is illustrated by 
figures published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicating 
the growth of and shifts in women’s work. 


ExTENT OF Man-PowER MoBILISATION 


A brief summary is given below of the results of the man-power 
policy to date, as outlined by the Minister of Labour.! The methods 
by which this mobilisation has been accomplished have already 
been summarised in these pages.” 


Man-Power Distribution. 


Out of a population of 8,720,000 people of 14 years of age and over, 5,100,000 
men and women, or almost 60 per cent. of the total, were in the armed services 
or at work by the end of January 1943, an increase of about 1,000,000 since the 
beginning of the war. There were a total of 1,700,000 men and women in the 
armed services and in war production plants and associated industries. During 
the year and a half ended 30 January 1943, there was an increase of 915,000 in 
the number of persons in the forces or in war industries, and over the same period, 
a decrease of 92,000 in the number of persons engaged in civilian employment, 
representing, for the most part, a drain of man-power from non-essential work. 

The following table indicates changes in the distribution of the country’s man- 
power resources over the period from August 1939 to January 1943, the estimates 
being given in thousands: 





31 August 1939 1 June 194i 30 January 1943 








Males| Fe- | Tota} Males} Fe- | Total| Males| Fe- Total 
males males males |"Wo. 





In armed forces 10 _— 10 305 1 306 625 20 645 

Gainfully occu- 
pied civilian in- 
dustry J , 2, 845 , 2,290 

Agriculture (male 
workers and 
operators) 

Farm women 

Not gainfully 
occupied ° ° 388 

Unemployable 
(including per- 


sons in retire- 
ment) _— _ = 359 300 



































Total persons, 14/ 4 2g9 | 4,026 | 8,315 | 4,385 | 4,131 
years and over 











Work of Employment and Selective Service Offices. 


In the twelve months ended June 1943, 426,150 women were placed in 
employment by the employment offices. The number engaged in war work in- 
creased from 95,000 in February 1942 to 248,000 in June 1943. 

At the same time as men and women were being drawn into war work, labour 
turnover was substantially reduced. In shell-filling operations, labour turnover 
decreased from 9.2 per cent. in July 1942 to 5.7 per cent. in February 1943, in 
aircraft from 6.6 per cent. to 4.3 per cent., in the automotive industry from 7.5 
per cent. to 4.7 per cent., in tanks from 3.6 per cent. to 2.3 per cent., and in ex- 
plosives and chemicals from 8.4 per cent. to 4.9 per cent. The general change for 
all reporting firms between August 1942 and February 1943 was from 8.3 per cent. 





1 Statement of the Minister of Labour in the House of Commons, 23 June 1943 (House of Com- 
mons Debates, Official Report, 23 June 1943). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 772; Vol, XLVIIJ, No. 
1, July 1943, p. 86, 
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to 4.8 per cent., or an improvement of nearly 50 per cent. ‘‘I think’’, the Minister 
of Labour said, “this has been largely the result of the mechanics of selective 
service and, of course, the permit system which goes along with it’’. 

Between 1 September 1942 (the date the permit system became effective) 
and 27 May 1943, a total of 1,434,214 separations from employment were notified 
to selective service offices, 917,097 of them by workers and 517,117 by employers. 
Over the same period, 2,308,195 permits to seek or enter employment were 
granted by selective service. A total of 104,641 permits to leave agriculture and 
to accept other employment temporarily were issued, but virtually all of them 
(about 100,000) were cancelled or expired on the resumption of spring farming 
operations. 

To carry out the man-power programme, there has had to be a rapid expansion 
of employment service facilities. There are now 216 offices, with a staff of 4,400, 
compared with 75 offices, with a staff of 425, in 1940. The volume of work of the 
employment service as a whole has increased by 500 per cent. within the last year. 
The average weekly number of vacancies reported to employment and selective 
service offices is 50,000. Slightly more than 50,000 applicants for work are regist- 
ered, and slightly fewer than 50,000 men and women are referred to vacancies, 
in an average week. In the year from May 1942 to May 1943, a total of 
1,390,499 placements were effected by the employment offices. 


Recent Developments. 
Among the most recent developments in the country’s labour supply policy 
are: 


(1) Increased control over the employment of boys of 16 to 18 years of 
age, inclusive, by making them subject to compulsory transfer orders in the 
same way as men in the age groups liable for military service.' 

(2) Instructions to selective service officers to direct any man between the 
ages of 16 and 65 to specified employment in fuel-wood cutting and fishing and 
fish processing, in order to meet the needs of these essential industries.* 

(3) An amendment to the National Selective Service (Civilian) Regula- 
tions forbidding the employment of a teacher in a non-profit school, college 
or university in any work other than teaching (except service with the forces, 
agriculture, and part-time subsidiary work) without special permit from a 
selective service officer, to be issued only in accordance with conditions and 
directions approved by the Minister of Labour.’ 

(4) A third Compulsory Transfer Order covering men liable to military 
service who are now employed in a number of specified non-essential industries, 
additional to those already designated under the two preceding Orders.‘ 

These developments in man-power policy are a part of a general effort to 
tighten the controls over the available man-power, increase or stabilise the labour 
supply available for particular essential industries or activities, curtail employ- 
ment in less essential industries and services, transfer able-bodied men to work 
which can be done only by them, and recruit, train and place the remaining 
labour reserves, women in particular. 

Looking towards the immediate future, the Minister of Labour estimated that 
127,000 additional men and 24,000 additional women would be needed by the 
armed forces in the 12 months following April 1943. No precise estimate can be 
made for industrial man-power requirements because of changes in the war pro- 
duction programme; but in February 1943 the programme called for an increase 
of about 20,000 men and 60,000 women in war production plants and in associated 
industries. The aim for the next twelve months is to hold the agricultural labour 
force at a slightly better level than at the present time. The most serious labour 
shortages now facing the country are in agriculture, logging, and other primary 
industries. It is hoped to ease these shortages with the co-operation of the armed 
forces and industry and through the scheme for the compulsory transfer of men 
liable for military service. 





1 Order in Council P.C. 4860, dated 17 June 1943. 

2 Order in Council P.C. 4861, dated 17 June 1943. 

3 Order in Council P.C. 4862, dated 17 June 1943. ree ; 

4 These industries include any wholesale activity other than a list of such activities specified 
in the Order; raising of special (non-essential) livestock; flower-growing and horticultural services 
(except tree surgery) ; leather currying and finishing; brewing; and specified kinds of non-¢ssentia} 
manufacturing (such as fur goods, neckties, perfumery, hand bags, mirrors, etc.). 
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THE WaRTIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


Recent information concerning the employment of women in 
Canada shows that there has been, besides an increase in the number 
of women employed, a rise in the standard and an extension of the 
range of jobs done by women. Some changes have been made in 
the method of recruiting women for the armed forces and wartime 
nursing services. A summary of these developments is given below. 


Number and Proportion of Employed Women. 


Figures on the employment situation published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show the number of women workers and salaried employees in employ- 
ment at 1 October 1942.1 The figures relate solely to industrial undertakings 
employing more than 15 persons, a fact which should be borne in mind, since a 
large number of women are employed in small private undertakings, mostly in 
the processing industries. The figures published nevertheless show a considerable 
growth in the employment of women. 

The number of women employed in the eight leading industries reporting 
at the beginning of October 1942, together with those employed in financial insti- 
tutions, was 441,156, representing 23.5 per cent. of all workers in the branches 
concerned, and an increase of 41 per cent. over the past 11 years. Practically 
71 per cent. of a total of 412,319 women employed in industry proper were em- 
ployed in manufacturing. The total number of women in the principal manu- 
facturing industries was 292,741, as compared with 166,533 in 1940.2 The ratio 
of women to all employed persons was 25.7 per cent. in October 1942, as compared 
with 21.8 per cent. in 1940. The number of women employed in manufacturing 
undertakings of all sizes was estimated as 60 per cent. higher than in Sept- 
ember 1940. 

Between the same dates the number of women employed fell from 14,207 
to 13,934 in the hosiery and knit-goods industry, although the proportion of 
women rose from 61.2 to 64.1 per cent. In the garment industry, the number of 
women employed fell from 33,854 to 1,005, although the percentage rose from 
64.9 to 66.5 per cent. In communications (telegraphs and telephones), the total 
number of women fell from 15,406 to 13,491, the proportion remaining roughly 
the same (47.5 in 1940 and 47.7 in 1942). In services (hotels and restaurants 
and other commercial personal services) the number of women workers fell from 
26,482 to 21,275, while the proportion rose from 42.4 to 51.6 per cent. These 
industries are the most striking examples of the reduction in the amount of female 
labour employed. 

In other industries, on the contrary, there has been a remarkable increase 
in the employment of women. In the chemical and allied products industry, 
the number of women employed rose from 6,511 to 30,427, and the proportion 
from 23.5 to 35.4 per cent. In the iron and steel industry the number of women 
workers rose from 10,056 to 60,318 and the proportion from 6.1 to 14 per cent. 
In the non-ferrous metal industry, the total number of women increased from 
2,936 to 8,936, and the proportion from 10.1 to 16.1 per cent. The increase in 
the number of women employed in trade was relatively small, from 67,779 in 
1940 to 71,433 in 1942, the proportion having risen from 28.2 to 45.3 per cent. 

Nearly all industries show a similar substantial rise in the employment of 
women. This is especially marked in the war industries, although there has also 
been a considerable increase in the number and proportion of women employed 
by banks and trust companies, which rose from 6,447 to 17,903 and from 23.4 
to 47.8 per cent. from 1940 to 1942. The official commentary on the statistics 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics points out that the increase in the employ- 
ment of women in certain industries is due mainly to a shift from other occupa- 
tions formerly employing a large number of women, in particular, from domestic 
and personal service in private houses, which is not covered by the statistics, 
although some of the increase is due to women who were not previously in employ- 


ment. 


1 Labour Gazette, Dec. 1942, pp. 1453-1471. 
2 The comparative figures are derived from the latest available annual census of industry, 


taken in 1940, in the case of manufacturing, and from the decennial census of 1931 in other cases. 
They are not, however, strictly comparable, since the annual census figures cover all undertakings 


irrespective of size. 
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The statement made by the Minister of Labour on 23 June 1943 shows that 
the employment of women is still expanding.! 


Training Courses. 


Besides attending the full-time and part-time industrial training courses and 
plant schools, already described in these pages*, women are also eligible to attend 
supervision training courses for the training of foremen and junior plant supervis- 
ors, which are open to persons between 16 and 45 years of age irrespective of sex. 
A series of courses for training women supervisors in war industry (non- 
technical women supervisors for women’s shops) was also held from 7 
to 13 June 1943 by the Welfare Section of Selective Service, within the 
framework of the joint Dominion and Provincial Plan for technical training for 
war work. The course was free of charge and was intended for women who are 
already employed in similar posts.’ 


New Jobs Open to Women. 


Owing to the shortage of labour in certain industries, the employment of 
women in some types of work in which it was hitherto forbidden by law has been 
authorised by Orders in Council issued under the War Measures Act in recent 
months and by other regulations. 

The employment of women by the International Nickel Company Ltd., 
Sudbury, under certain specified conditions, was authorised by an Order in Coun- 
cil of 13 August (P.C. 7032)* (the Ontario Mines Act forbids the employment of 
women or girls in or about any mines except in a technical, clerical or domestic 
capacity). This authorisation was extended to the operations of the same company 
in the vicinity of Port Colborne in Ontario by an Order in Council (P.C. 8603) 
of 23 September 1942. Regulations governing the conditions of work for women 
employed by the company under these Orders were issued by the Dominion 
Minister of Labour on 28 September 1942.5 They stipulate that women shall be 
employed on the surface only, and fix a minimum age of 18 years for female 
employees. All women must be medically examined before employment. Hours 
of work are not to exceed 8 a day or 48 a week. If overtime is worked, the work 
week may in no case exceed 60 hours. Shifts for women may not begin or end 
between 12 midnight and 6 a.m. The employer must take all precautions required 
by the type of work, and provide all necessary facilities for rest and attention 
required in the interest of the health and welfare of women workers. 

Similar action was taken by the Provincial Government of Manitoba (by Order 
in Council 715/42 of 7 August 1942) to permit women to be employed in the 
metallurgical works attached to any mine, under the powers conferred on it by 
the Manitoba Mines Act to regulate the employment of women.* 

At the request of the Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd., the employment of 
women in certain occupations in the blast furnace department, prohibited by the 
Ontario Mines Act, was permitted by Order in Council P.C. 1665 of 1 March 
1943.7 

The Canadian Boilermakers’ Union unanimously decided to admit women 
to membership on the same terms as men.® 


Women’s Wages. 


The National War Labour Board has issued a memorandum for the guidance 
of regional boards in applying the Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, in 
respect of the employment of women. The memorandum recognises the principles 
of equal pay for equal work and seeks to ensure its practical application. The 
wage paid to a woman may not exceed the rates fixed for an occupational classifica- 
tion previously existing, or authorised by the regional boards, which are empow- 
ered to determine new rates.® 





1 See above, p. 226. 

2 Cf. Tanoucttonal Labour suai, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 88. 
? Communication to the I.L.O 

4 Labour Gazette, Sept. on p. ” 10444 

5 Idem, Oct. 1942, p. 

6 Idem, Sept. 1942, p. Moda. 

7 Idem, Mar. 1943, p. 389. 

8 Electrical Age, Jan. 1943, p. 10. 

* Labour Gazette, Sept. 1942, p. 996 
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Organisation of Nurseries for Children of War Workers. 


The scheme for the establishment of day nurseries, on the subject of which 
an agreement was made between the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Governments of Quebec and Ontario in July 1942!, is making progress. Eleven 
day nurseries have been opened or are in course of preparation in Ontario and 7 
in the Province of Quebec, each with an average capacity of 50 children. More 
than 10 centres for children of school age are also planned in Ontario.” 


Recruitment of Women for the Armed Forces and Nursing Services. 


The number of women enrolled in the auxiliary services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in May 1943 was 23,500, but the recruitment scheme was planned 
to increase this total to 48,000 before the end of the year. 

As from 22 February 1943, the local employment and selective service offices 
are authorised to act as information centres for women desirous of joining the 
armed forces, and selective service officials will take part in the recruiting cam- 
paigns for women. These new functions were assigned to Selective Service at the 
request of the Ministry of National Defence with a view to intensifying the recruit- 
ing of women. Training courses are being organised to train the staff of the em- 
ployment and selective service offices for their new duties. 

Under the National Selective Service (Civilian) Regulations, the Minister of 
Labour ordered the registration, in March 1943, of all graduate nurses under 66 
years of age, estimated to number some 45,000, except those already serving in 
the armed forces. This measure was intended to determine the number of nurses 
regularly available for civilian service, the number of those who might be de- 
pended upon in an emergency, and the number of women serving as nurses with 
the armed forces, or available for civilian nursing outside Canada, an enquiry on 
the latter subject having recently been received from Great Britain. The total 
number of nurses who registered under the Order was 50,455.4 

To remedy the shortage of nurses it has been decided to encourage and assist 
financially girls who are desirous of taking up nursing and who lack the necessary 
means to undergo the training. It has been announced that the provincial author- 
ities, in agreement with the Federal Ministry of Labour, intend to devote consider- 
able funds to the training of nurses during the current year.’ 


AMENDMENT OF MAN-PoOWER REGULATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 


The Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regulations of New 
Zealand came into force in October 1942.6 The first months of 
their operation did not bring to light the need for any major amend- 
ments, but a number of minor points calling for clarification arose. 
As a result, Amendment No. 1 to the Man-Power Regulations was 
made by Order in Council dated 20 April 1943’, the major provisions 
of which are summarised below. 


Suspension from Employment and Reinstatement. 


Experience with the sections of the Man-Power Regulations governing suspen- 
sion for misconduct indicated the need for provision for cases in which, while 
dismissal was not fully justified, investigation by a man-power officer or appeal 
committee showed that no good purpose would be served by forcing the reinstate- 
ment of the worker in his previous employment. The amendment therefore pro- 
vides that the man-power officer may decide that the employment of the worker 
may be considered to have been terminated on a specified date after the suspen- 
sion; and in any such case, the worker is entitled to wages in lieu of notice for the 
period between the date of suspension and of termination (or for so much of that 
period as the man-power officer may stipulate). If the man-power officer 
decides that the worker should be reinstated, the direction of reinstatement, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be to the effect that he shall be reinstated in his 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942, p. 341. 
2 Labour Gazette, Apr. 1943, p. 461; communication to the LL.O. 

2 Idem, Mar. 1943, pp. 317, 389. 

4 Idem, May 1943, p. 576. 

5 Le Canada (Montreal), 8 June 1942. 

6 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 76. 
1 Statutory Regulations, 1943, Serial number 1943/61. 
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former position at the same rate of wages. But if the man-power officer thinks 
fit, he may direct that the worker shall be re-engaged by the employer in a differ- 
ent position or type of work, either at his former rate of wages or at a lower rate 
appropriate to his new work. 


Transfers within an Undertaking. 


Experience also showed the inadequacy of the existing provision enabling 
a worker to be transferred by his employer, with the permission of a man-power 
officer, to other work in the undertaking paid at a reduced wage rate only when 
his own work was abolished. Cases arose where the work was not actually abo- 
lished, but where permanent physical disability or other good cause made a trans- 
fer reasonable and acceptable to both parties. Under the amending regulation, 
the man-power officer may sanction the transfer of any worker to lower paid 
work, subject to the worker’s right of appeal. 


Part-Time Workers. 


It was also found necessary to clarify the position of part-time workers in 
undertakings declared essential under the Man-Power Regulations. Hence- 
forward, any workers whose normal weekly working hours are more than 30 are 
covered by the Regulations and those working under 30 hours in a normal week 
are specifically excluded. 


Additional Hours of Work. 


The powers formerly vested in the Minister of Labour and in industry con- 
trollers to prescribe the working of additional hours are now extended to man- 
power officers, since emergencies might arise too quickly for appropriate action 
to be taken by a controller. Thus, in future, man-power officers may order the 
employer to make work available during additional hours and order workers 
to work during those hours. No such order will be valid for more than three days, 
however. 

Employers are now required to make work available during the whole of the 
ordinary working hours unless there are stoppages caused by factors outside their 
control. 


Reinstatement in Previous Employment after Military Service. 


The amendment makes it clear that a person released from the armed forces 
under a direction to work in employment other than his former employment 
retains his right to be reinstated in his previous employment throughout the 
period during which he is working under a direction issued by a man-power 
officer, as if he had continued in the armed forces for the whole of that period. 


Other Provisions. 


The amendment specifies that penalties or dues to which a worker is liable 
under the Man-Power Regulations shall, if the man-power officer so directs, be 
made in whole or in part by an employer other than the employer by whom the 
worker was employed when the reason for the penalty or wage deduction arose. 
In other words, such deductions may now be made by his current employer. 

Finally, it is made clear that time lost by a worker pending an appeal against 
dismissal (7.e., time during which he was unemployed) is time lost in consequence 
of the appeal, if the worker wins the appeal; and the worker is therefore entitled 
to payment as provided in the Man-Power Regulations. 


CompuLsory LaABourR IN BrITISH DEPENDENCIES 


Further information on the wartime conscription of unskilled 
manual labour in various British dependencies, already referred to 
in these pages on several occasions', was given in the House of 
Commons on 24 March and 19 May 1943 by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. He described the position in Nigeria, Kenya, the 
Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, Mauritius, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 744. 
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Fiji, and the Seychelles, stating that conscription is permitted only 
when the labour necessary for purposes essential to the conduct of 
the war or maintenance of the life of the community cannot other- 
wise be obtained. 


Nigeria. The only labour conscripted was for the tin mines. At the end of 
December 1942, the number of workers so employed was 14,098 out of a total 
mining labour force of 70,802. While conditions of employment could not be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory, owing to the attempt to obtain the maximum 
production of tin in the shortest possible time, the Secretary of State was satisfied 
that every effort was being made to improve conditions with the least possible 
delay. The scales of wages compared favourably with those paid for voluntary 
labour and it had recently been decided to award a bonus of 4s. a month to all 
mine workers who had satisfactorily completed their four months’ term of service. 


Kenya. The total number of conscripted men in employment at the end of 
January 1943 was 14,561 out of a total of 254,810 labourers registered as in em- 
ployment. The recruiting of labour by conscription had been suspended in Feb- 
ruary in order that the food supply difficulties should not be aggravated by a 
further addition to the number of Africans employed outside the Native Reserves. 
It was probable that those recruited prior to the suspension would complete their 
term of service. 


Tanganyika. During the period March-December 1942, 3,623 labourers were 
conscripted. In December 1942 a further requisition was issued for 5,000 men in 
view of labour requirements for the following six months. It was not known, 
however, what proportion of these had been compulsorily recruited. 


Northern Rhodesia. The only conscription was for a small Government labour 
corps of about 500 men, of whom only 115 were compulsorily recruited. The 
corps is used on farms for food production or for any urgent Government work. 


_ Mauritius. A labour corps was in process of formation on the same lines as 
in Northern Rhodesia. 


Fiji. A Defence Regulation empowers the Director of Man-Power to direct 
any male person between 18 and 60 years of age to perform essential work in the 
employ of the Government or of contractors working under the direct supervision 
of the Government or of certain public authorities. 


Seychelles. A Compulsory Service Ordinance provides that adult male persons 
can, if necessary, be enrolled to do any work or to render any personal service 
which the Government may think necessary in aid of or in connection with the 
defence of the colony. So far as the conscription of labour for Government pur- 
poses is concerned, the Secretary of State had no information whether any use 
had been made of these powers. Compulsory powers had also been taken to secure 
the planting of land with a view to increasing the food supply of the colony. The 
Secretary of State understood that only about 11 men had been called up to render 
service in this connection up.to the present. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


PROPOSED REORGANISATION TO MEET Post-WAR PROBLEMS 


A Bill incorporating changes designed to strengthen employment 
service facilities in the United States in order that post-war problems 
of re-employment may be dealt with more easily was introduced 
in the Senate and House of Representatives in June 1943. The 
Bill as a whole proposes amendments to the Social Security Act 
with a view to creating a unified national social insurance system.? 
As one means to this end, it proposes the establishment in the Social 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 Mar. and 19 May 1943. 
2 See below, p. 247. 
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Security Board of a national system of public employment offices. 
The provisions of the Bill relating to the employment service are 
noted below. The amendments proposed by the Bill have been 
endorsed by the Social Security Board, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Background of the Bill. 


This proposal should be viewed against the background of the administrative 
organisation of the United States Employment Service for the last ten years. 
The United States Employment Service was set up within the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor by an Act of 6 June 1933 (the Wagner-Peyser Act). It was charged 
with making grants of money to the States (on a dollar-for-dollar basis, with 
Federal payment of certain administrative expenses) for developing and maintain- 
ing public employment services in conformity with standards developed by the 
United States Employment Service in co-operation with the States. The Social 
Security Act, passed in 1935, introduced a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance, including a Federal-State programme of unemployment insurance. The 
administration of the Act as a whole was entrusted to a new body, the Social 
Security Board, set up independent of any existing Government department. 
The Employment Service in the Department of Labor and the unemployment 
insurance service of the Social Security Board co-operated together in carrying 
out the two closely related programmes; but there was no internal administrative 
link between the Social Security Board and the Labor Department. For various 
reasons, this position was not altogether satisfactory, either from the point of view 
of the Employment Service in thé Department of Labor or from that of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division of the Social Security Board. In April 1939, 
the President submitted to Congress a plan for regrouping many Federal agencies 
concerned with welfare, public works, and public loans, in order to remedy over- 
lapping and duplication among agencies working in closely related fields. As a 
part of this plan, which was adopted by Congress, a new Federal Security Agency 
was set up as an independent body. This agency took over the Social Security 
Board and also the Employment Service, which was transferred away from the 
Department of Labor; and within the Federal Security Agency, under the Social 
Security Board (which retained its organisational entity), was created a Bureau 
of Employment Security, which combined the work of employment service and 
unemployment compensation. This administrative arrangement persisted until 
the entry of the United States into the war in December 1941. In order to meet 
the national labour requirements of an all-out war effort, the President of the 
United States requested the aquiescence of the governors of the various States 
in a proposal to merge the State employment services into one nationally-operated 
service under Federal control. The federalisation of the employment service was 
therefore carried out gradually during the first months of 1942. It was stipulated 
by Congress, however, that after the end of the war the United States Employ- 
ment Service should revert to a Federal-State basis. In September 1942, the 
Employment Service was transferred from the Social Security Board to the War 


Manpower Commission. 


Provisions of the Bill. 

The new Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, introduced in Congress in June 1943, pro- 
poses that six months after the end of the war the United States Employment 
Service and all related employment service activities, now under the War Man- 
power Commission, should be transferred to the Social Security Board and con- 
tinue to be operated on a national basis. 

The objectives of the new employment service in the Social Security Board, 
as set forth in the Bill, would be to promote employment in private industry, to 
help war workers and war veterans to find suitable civilian employment, to help 
employers to secure the best available workers, to promote economic opportunity 
for all persons, and generally to assist in obtaining maximum utilisation of the 
country’s productive facilities and man-power. 

More specifically, the Bill proposes that the duties of the employment service 


should be as follows: 


(1) Tokeep and make available a complete and up-to-date record of employ- 
ment opportunities and of available labour; : 
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(2) To develop the necessary facilities for helping men and women demobil- 
ised from the forces to secure and maintain employment; 

(3) To develop and maintain (a) a farm placement service, (b) youth place- 
ment facilities, and (c) facilities to ensure full use of handicapped workers and to 
co-operate with all agencies responsible for rehabilitation, training and retraining 
of these workers; 

(4) To collect and make available data with respect to job opportunities, 
employment trends, stabilisation and regularisation of employment, unemploy- 
ment, standardisation of job terminology, and so forth; 

(5) To co-operate with employers and workers, and with public and private 
agencies, (a) in studying industrial trends and occupational changes and helping 
employers and workers to meet these changes, and (b) in encouraging the develop- 
ment of education, apprenticeship and vocational training of value to employers, 
workers, and the country as a whole; 

(6) To promote maximum production and employment by making available 
— and potential needs for labour supply on an area, industry, and national 

asis; 
(7) To help to develop methods of selection, referral to training, and labour 
transference; 

(8) To assist in better utilisation and distribution of man-power in depressed 
industries or areas; 

(9) To provide the employment service with the facilities and information 
required for the administration of unemployment compensation; and to minimise 
the necessity for paying out unemployment compensation, relief and assistance. 


REORGANISATION OF THE PLACING SysTEM IN SPAIN 


The system of placing workers in employment introduced in 
Spain by the Act of 27 November 1931? was reorganised by an 
Act of 10 February 1943. 


Functions of the Placing Service. 
While remaining under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour, placing 


will in future be in the hands of the National Trade Union Delegation, which will 
be responsible for the financial resources and operation of the system. The 
service will be public and free of charge, private employment offices of all kinds 
being prohibited. 

The main functions of the public placing service are: to ensure the occupa- 
tional supervision (encuadramiento) of workers, including apprentices, and 
to issue the employment books which every worker must have irrespective of his 
classification or the form of his remuneration; to keep a register of articles of 
apprenticeship; to advise on questions connected with apprenticeship, vocational 
guidance and vocational training; to compile general statistics of placing and 
migration. All public and private institutions are required to furnish the placing 
service with any information it may request on the foregoing matters. 

Application to the employment office is compulsory both for workers and 
employers, but employers are free to choose the workers whom they wish to engage 
from lists supplied by the employment office. Both employers and workers must 
notify the employment office of the termination of the contract of employment. 
The organs and institutions of the State, provinces and municipalities are also 
required to engage their workers through the employment offices, but the Minis- 
tries of the Army, Navy and Air Force need only inform the offices of the engage- 
ments and dismissals effected. 


Organisation of Placing. 


The employment offices are under the supervision of a central section of 
the Ministry of Labour, which is also responsible for centralising the statistics. 
In the various provinces supervision is exercised by special services attached to 
the Ministry’s labour delegations and acting through the National Labour 
Inspectorate. In organising the placing service the National Trade Union Delega- 
tion must bear in mind the principle of progressive centralisation laid down by 
the Act; the organisation must consist of local offices in localities where there 





1 Congressional Record, 78th Congress, Ist Session, 3 ag 1 p. 5342-5346. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLI, No. eb. 1932, p. 145. 
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is a trade union delegation (mere registers in other localities), a provincial clear- 
ing office in each province, and a central clearing office in Madrid. In excep- 
tional cases, the National Trade Union Delegation may be authorised to set up 
several placing offices in important industrial centres or to establish special 


occupational offices. 


Other Provisions. 

Migration movements of workers of any considerable size must have the prior 
approval of the Ministry of Labour, in accordance with rules to be laid down by 
the regulations under the Act. All clearing operations should be notified before- 
hand to the Ministry, which may prohibit the placing of any worker in work 
outside his home district. 

Returns showing the state of the labour market must be sent weekly to the 
central clearing office at Madrid by the provincial offices, and must be regularly 
supplemented by surveys showing the cause of any unemployment in the region 
and suggesting remedies. 

As in the past, the placing services will enjoy free telegraph and postal facili- 


ties.! 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 


An account was given in an earlier issue of the Review? of current 
methods of directing the placement of juvenilesin Germany on the 
basis of a co-ordinated plan integrated with economic requirements. 
Further information now available concerning the working of this 
scheme is given below. 


It may be recalled that, since 1938, all juveniles leaving school have been 
obliged to register at an employment office, and apprentices, probationers and 
learners may not be engaged without the approval of the employment office. 
Moreover, the employment offices are empowered to call up juveniles about to 
choose an occupation for interview, together with their parents. 

The number of apprentices placed under this system in 1942 was 400,490, as 
compared with 402,270 in the previous year, and the number of learners was 
25,800, as compared with 26,700. On the other hand, the total demand amounted 
to 605,000, as compared with 586,000, for apprentices and 47,700, as compared 
with 41,200, for learners. 

There was therefore a widening gap between the number of vacancies to be 
filled and the number of juveniles available. Moreover, there were no grounds 
for believing that this gap would be narrowed in the years to come, in view of the 
decline in the birth rate from 1929 to 1933, which would mean a decrease in the 
number of children leaving school between 1943 and 1947. These combined 
factors have made it increasingly important to plan the employment of juveniles 
so as to ensure that the applicants for employment are allocated to the vacancies 
which most need to be filled 

A number of extensions of the scope of the vocational guidance plan were 
decided upon for 1943. First, the plan was to cover not only juveniles in Germany 
itself but also those in Danzig, West Prussia, and the newly annexed districts 
of East Prussia and Upper Silesia. This would increase the number of boys 
leaving school and available for employment by about 52,000. Secondly, the 
plan was to apply not only to young people just leaving school, but also to juve- 
niles already in employment who had not had the opportunity of any systematic 
training or who had had to be shifted to another employment after an unsuccess- 
ful Srakidion period. Thirdly, the plan was also widened in scope by including 
learners in addition to apprentices in the detailed estimates of requirements. 
Finally, an effort was made to make plans for each occupation separately, instead 
of for occupational groups as had been the case hitherto. 

It is pointed out that the plan is nothing more than a guide for the vocational 
guidance officials. There is no compulsory placing of apprentices and learners 
in particular occupations. The criticism is sometimes voiced that the vocational 





1 Boletin Oficial, No. 61, 2 Mar. 1943. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, pp. 512-520: “Juvenile 
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guidance plan in fact constitutes interference by the State with the right of a 
youth leaving school and of his parents to choose his occupation, or with the right 
of an employer to take on apprentices and learners in accordance with his needs. 
This, however, is said to be due to a misconception. It is true that many youths 
cannot be placed in the occupation they desire, but this is due merely to the ex- 
cessive number of applications to enter certain especially popular occupations. 
In these cases, many young people must necessarily accept posts in other occupa- 
tions. The task of the vocational guidance officers is to enlighten the youths 
and their parents on the situation in the various occupations and persuade them 
to change their choice where appropriate so that apprentices and learners may be 
placed in accordance with the interests both of the individual and of the com- 
munity. 

It is also pointed out that vocational guidance officers must pay attention 
to quality as well as to numbers. It would not be satisfactory if the more popular 
occupations were to obtain all the best youths and the others to be left with those 
less well qualified. The qualifications of each applicant as well as his personal 
wishes must be taken into account. It is important to ensure that apprentices 
and learners are assured of a good training in any job in which they are placed.! 


JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND 


As part of its efforts to deal with war dislocations of employ- 
ment, the Government of Ireland has set up a special Commission 
to investigate the problem of unemployed youth. The function of 
the Commission is to examine and report on the extent and causes 
of unemployment among young people of school-leaving age and 
under 20 years of age and, taking into consideration the social, 
economic and financial situation, to make recommendations on 
practical measures that might be taken to prevent and remedy un- 
employment among young people, to provide vocational guidance 
for them, and to ensure that appropriate and efficient training is 
made available to fit them to take a useful part in the country’s 
economic life. 


The Commission is likewise responsible for making recommendations on 
the control of the conditions of employment of young persons for the purpose 
of promoting their welfare and efficiency as workers and of securing opportuni- 
ties for them to equip themselves for more highly skilled work. It is also instructed 
to consider and recommend practicable and desirable measures for promoting 
the religious, intellectual and physical development of young persons. 

The personnel of the Commission includes representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Industry and Commerce and of Education, and of a number of interested 
non-official organisations, including employers’ and workers’ associations.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN SouTtTH AFRICA 


An unemployment benefit fund has been established for the 
woodworking industry in the Union of South Africa and the fund 
previously set up for the furniture industry has been discontinued. 
Moreover, the area covered by the fund for the motor engineering 
industry has been extended.* 


By a Government Notice of 19 March 1943, an unemployment benefit fund 
was established for the woodworking industry within the whole of the Union. 
The woodworking industry is defined in the Notice to include (a) the manufac- 
ture and processes in the manufacture of all types of furniture; the repairing 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 15 Oct. 1942, Part V, p. 540. 
2 Irish Times, 27 May 1943. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 644. 
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upholstering, finishing and polishing of furniture, the making of covers, cushions, 
box spring mattresses, and so forth; the manufacture and processes in the manu- 
facture of all types of bedding; and the finishing of parts or materials used for 
furniture, but excluding the manufacture of articles made principally of wicker, 
grass, cane or metal; (5) the supplying, sawing, or other operations connected 
with converting timber or logs to mine props, ms, planks or other standard 
forms, and the manufacture of boxes, crates and other articles made principally 
of wood (but not including the manufacture of these articles if carried on in the 
building, mechanical and electrical engineering, motor engineering, or leather 
and footwear manufacturing industries, as defined for the purposes of the unem- 
ployment funds for those industries); and (c) the production and all processes 
connected with the production of plywood, veneered or laminated or block panels 
and boards, and veneers. The date of 1 April 1943 was fixed as the date from which 
contributions to the fund were to be paid.! With the establishment of the fund 
for the woodworking industry as a whole, the fund which had been set up in 
October 1941 for the furniture making industry was disestablished as from 
1 April 1943.? 

By Government Notices of 19 March 1943, the coverage of the motor engineer- 
ing fund was extended to 20 additional magisterial areas, and contributions in 
respect of employers and contributors in those areas were made payable as from 
29 March 1943.8 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Two schemes designed to systematise and co-ordinate the 
facilities for technical education in India have been prepared by 
the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions for sub- 
mission to the Central, provincial and Indian States Governments. 
One of these schemes proposes the institution of certificates and 
diplomas in technical and commercial, art, architecture and allied 


subjects, which will be recognised throughout the country. The 
other consists of proposals on matters of policy relating to the 
development of technical education for consideration by a standing 
consultative committee composed of representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers, workers, educationists and examining bodies.‘ 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR DEMOBILISED MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED ForceEs IN AUSTRALIA 


Considerable progress has been made in Australia in the organ- 
isation of vocational training for demobilised members of the armed 
forces. The Government has under consideration a comprehensive 
training scheme, but this has not yet been brought forward owing 
to the necessity for subordinating all action to war needs. In the 
meantime, a temporary training scheme is in operation. 


The temporary scheme is administered by the Repatriation Commission. 
Under this scheme, demobilised service men who are unable to take up their old 
occupations again are being trained for other employment, a subsistence allow- 
ance being paid during training. At the beginning the scheme was limited to 
those who had served outside Australia; now, however, home service personnel 
are also included. Discharged service men are also helped under the scheme to 
find employment in civil life. A subsistence allowance is paid to them during 
any interval between discharge and placement in employment. 

Steps have been taken to improve the administrative organisation of voca- 
tional training for members of the forces. On 2 March 1943, the War Cabinet 


1 Government Notices Nos. 523 and 524, 19 Mar. 1943. 
2 Government Notice No. 522, 19 Mar. 1943. 

? Government Notices Nos. 504 and 505, 19 Mar. 1943. 

4 National Col] (Delhi), 4 Mar. 1943. Communication to the I.L.O. 
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approved the establishment of a Reconstruction Training Committee for the 
following purposes: 


(1) To advise on preliminary professional and vocational training to be 
given by the services before the end of the war; 

(2) To prepare plans for any pre-discharge training which might be 
carried on by the services during the post-armistice period, taking into account 
training requirements of plans for economic reconstruction; and 

(3) To advise on post-discharge training as part of the general training 
plans for the reconstruction period. 


The Reconstruction Training Committee will be responsible to the Minister 
for Post-War Reconstruction. A special committee has been set up within the 
fighting services, including the Second Naval Member, the Adjutant General, 
the Air Member for Personnel, and representatives of the Treasury and the 
Department of Reconstruction. To assist this committee, a working committee 
of the officers of the services who are directly concerned will be established. 
The working committee will be responsible for collaborating in preparing educa- 
tion and information programmes (as distinct from programmes for vocational 
and cultural courses) for the services and for the Department of Post-War Recon- 
struction in relation to the services. 

Until the end of the war, it is proposed that vocational training in the services 
should be limited to initial training for war-disabled persons and provision for 
leisure-time activities, correspondence courses, and so forth. Members of the 
forces (including members of the women’s auxiliary services) who have been 
honourably discharged after at least six months’ service will be eligible, under 
certain conditions, for full-time professional or vocational training or for part- 
time “efficiency training”. It is not intended to limit post-discharge training to 
full-time courses; spare-time training will therefore be available to persons who 
have successfully begun a course of general or cultural education under the army 
education scheme or as prisoners of war and who wish to complete it. The Govern- 
ment has also announced that training, either part-time or full-time, will be made 
available to war widows. The Reconstruction Training Committee is attempting 


to give effect to the decisions of the War Cabinet, which were in conformity with 
the recommendations of a special Parliamentary Committee, namely, that all 
members of the armed forces who are considered suitable for training after dis- 
charge will be eligible to apply for training.? 


TREATY CONCERNING THE CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
NIGERIAN WORKERS IN FERNANDO Po 


In December 1942 a labour treaty was agreed to by the Govern- 
ments of the British West African dependency of Nigeria and the 
Spanish dependency of Fernando Po to regulate the recruitment 
and conditions of employment of Nigerian workers in Fernando 


Po. 


For many years workers from Eastern Nigeria have been emigrating to 
Fernando Po for employment on the plantations. At a rough estimate some 
16,000 or 17,000 are employed there at the present time. Dissatisfaction has 
been expressed in the past at the conditions of employment in the island, and 
in 1939 a Nigeria officer visited the island to inspect the plantations and to discuss 
with the Spanish authorities the possibility of making some definite arrangement 
under which more reasonable conditions of service would be secured for the 
Nigerian workers. A draft agreement with the Spanish Governor-General was 
drawn up during this visit which was intended to form the basis of a treaty be- 
tween the British and Spanish Governments. The war delayed the negotiations 
for a formal treaty, but under the terms of the draft agreement a Nigeria officer 
was appointed as Vice-Consul at Santa Isabel, the capital city of Fernando Po, 





1 Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, 16th Parliament, First Session, 1940- 
43 (8th period), No. 9 and No. 11. Statements of the Minister for Aircraft Production (Senate, 
23 Mar. 1943) and of the Minister for Repatriation (House of Representatives, 17 Mar. 1943). 
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with the special duty, in addition to his ordinary consular duties, of looking after 
the interests of the Nigerian labourers employed on the plantations. Meanwhile 
it was decided that, instead of a formal treaty between the home Governments, 
a treaty between the two colonial Governments would suffice. General agreement 
was reached after a lengthy correspondence, and in December last the represent- 
ative of the Fernando Po Government visited Lagos and a treaty between Nigeria 
and Fernando Po was signed. 

The main purpose of the treaty is to ensure that Nigerian labourers who 
desire to seek work in Fernando Po are recruited in a regular manner through a 
dependable agency, and are given a full explanation of the nature of the work 
they will be expected to perform, and of the conditions which will apply to their 
service, before they are permitted to signify their assent to a binding contract. 
It is intended to post a Labour Officer to Calabar in the near future, to render 
such assistance as may be necessary on behalf of the Nigerian Government. 


Provisions of the Treaty. 


The treaty provides, in particular, that no Native of Nigeria may be engaged 
for service in the Spanish Territories of the Gulf of Guinea (which include Rio 
Muni as well as Fernando Po) unless he has entered into a written contract of 
service in the approved form, the duration of the contract to be not longer than 
two years. 

Before a contract is signed every labourer must be medically examined and 
certified fit, and no labourer may be contracted if he is less than 16 years old. 

The employer will pay the expenses of the labourer to and from the place of 


his employment, and will provide the necessary means of transport. A labourer 


may be accompanied by one or two wives, and by the children under the age of 
16 of those wives. 

Labourers will be exempted from the payment of customs dues in respect of 
their personal effects and tools when entering Fernando Po. They will not be liable 
to direct taxation, except that they will be required to pay the statutory capitation 
tax for their identity card according to Spanish law. 

Labourers will not be submitted to corporal punishment. They cannot be 
transferred from one employer to another without their own consent. 

A labourer will receive a monthly salary of not less than 35 pesetas, of which 
one-half will be paid to him direct and the other half deposited in his favour at 
the Spanish Labour Office for withdrawal at the termination of his contract. He 
will be granted a daily ration of food, in addition to his wages, on the following 
scale: 600 grammes of rice; 250 grammes of salt fish; 65 grammes of palm oil; 
20 grammes of salt; and an adequate quantity of vegetables and fruit. Labourers 
may collect firewood for their own use, but not for sale. Quarters and medical 
aid will be provided free. 

The normal working day will be of 8 hours, and overtime will be paid at 
time-and-a-quarter rates for hours worked in excess of this time. Sundays and 
feast days will not normally be working days, and overtime at time-and-a-quarter 
rates will be paid if work must be done on these days. 

The British Consul may act as the representative of Nigerian labourers in 
all matters which may arise between them and the officials of the Spanish Labour 
Office, and may bring to the notice of the Spanish Governor-General any matter 
which he considers prejudicial to the interests of the Nigerian labourers.* 








1 NicerRia, DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: Quarterly Review, Mar. 1943. 
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WaGE SUPPLEMENTS IN BRAZIL 


A Decree of 11 May 1943 provides for the payment of wage 
supplements in industry throughout Brazil. Payments may be 
made to adult workers of both sexes in respect of each full day 
worked, whatever the method of remuneration, in an establishment 
wholly or mainly engaged in manufacturing industry, and also in 
respect of work performed off the premises. Employees of the 
Federal and State Governments, municipalities, and autonomous 
institutions are also covered by the provisions of the Decree. 


The supplements are to be paid in accordance with a scale, appended 
to the Decree, which is to remain in operation for three years and be subject 
to modification at any time or to extension for a further period of three years, 
on the request of the Labour and Social Welfare Statistics Service of the Ministry 
of Labour, Industry and Commerce, or of a majority of the trade unions represent- 
ative of the industries concerned. 

Workers under 18 years of age are to receive 50 per cent. of the wage supple- 
ment. Where workers are engaged in operations which are deemed to be 
unhealthy, the supplement must be increased by 40 per cent., 20 per cent., or 
10 per cent., according to the degree of unhealthiness involved. 

The payment of the supplement must not entail any reduction in the wage 
or other remuneration paid to the wage earner. 

In cases where the new obligation can be proved to be prejudicial to an em- 
ployer’s interests, exemption may be granted by the Labour and Social Welfare 
Statistics Service. The exemption may not be for more than one year and may 
not be renewed unless the original causes continue to apply.’ 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS IN THE JAMAICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The Government of Jamaica proclaimed on 2 December 1942 
minimum daily rates of 2s. 6d. for able-bodied men and 1s. 6d. 
for able-bodied women employed in the sugar industry. Employ- 
ment in the sugar industry covers the processing of sugar cane, 
the manufacture of sugar or rum, and the planting, cultivation, 
harvesting, and transport of the cane.? 


These rates are the outcome of recommendations by an advisory board ap- 
pointed in 1941 to obtain information relative to the sugar industry concerning 
wages and other remuneration, terms and conditions of employment and service, 
and to advise the Governor with respect to the minimum wage rates or minimum 
task rates which in the opinion of the Board should be paid in any or all categories 
of labour employed in the sugar industry. The Board included members repre- 
senting the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association, the Cane Farmers, and the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trade Union. Its deliberations coincided with a number of 
agreements between the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association and the Bustamante 
a Trade Union providing for war bonuses and for procedure in iabour 
relations. 


Conditions of Remuneration. 


: The report of the Board contains details of the rates, wages, terms and con- 
ditions of service in the sugar industry. The schedule records basic rates paid by 
each estate to workers in over eighty operations concerned with the cultivation, 





1 Diério Oficial, 13 May 1943. 
? Minimum Wage (Sugar Industry) Proclamation, 1942, No. 39 of 1942 (Jamaica Gasette, Supple- 
ment, Vol. LXV, No. 44, 5 Dec. 1942). 
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harvesting and transportation of cane. Individual daily earnings and hours 
varied considerably; the daily earnings at time rates range from 9d. to 8s. 8d. 
and task rates from 9d. to 12s. 9d., while the hours worked per day range between 
3 and 15. The earnings lower than 1s. 6d. per day, however, applied to women, 
and the ceiling figure for the average daily earnings of the ordinary labourers was 
approximately 5s. There were similar wide variations in the payments made to the 
approximately 90 categories of workers engaged in the manufacture of sugar and 
rum and the storage of these products. Daily earnings ranged at time rates from 
10d. to 8s. and at task rates from 9d. to 15s. The hours worked per day at time 
rates were from 4 to 16 and at task rates from 4 to 18. Here again the 
earnings lower than 1s. 6d. per day applied chiefly to women. These figures did 
not include the war allowances which had reached 331/3 per cent. in the case of 
workers earning up to 3s. per day, 29 per cent. in the case of workers earning 
between 3s. and 6s. per day, and approximately 25 per cent. in the case of workers 
earning over 6s. Benefits and free services of a varying character were also 
provided by the various estates in the form of medical attendance and health 
services, housing, lands for cultivation and pasturage, and other matters. The 
average annual value of these benefits and services over the three years 1939-1941 
was £47,610, which meant an average annual value per worker of £2 2s. 

The Board comments on the considerable variations in payments and the 
lack of uniformity in the methods of operation adopted by the various estates. 
It considers that some standardisation of methods in certain operations and 
in the computation of rates is.a most desirable and probably necessary under- 
taking before the establishment of any statutory minimum wage or task rates. 
Nevertheless, the Board comes to the conclusion that there are several instances 
of undeniably low wages, as in the case of day labour men and women, whose 
basic rates were found to be as low as 1s. 6d. and 9d. per day respectively. 

An agreement of 22 December 1941 between employers and workers provides 
that ‘“‘a 12-hour day is the maximum daily period of work to be permitted in 
the sugar industry, it being understood that a longer period than 12 hours may 
be worked, provided that the employee receives additional remuneration for such 
work at an hourly rate equivalent to one-twelfth of the rate payable for the 
previous 12 hours’’. In a few of the larger factories, however, an eight-hour day 
had already been instituted, and with about six exceptions the working hours in 
other factories did not exceed 12 per day. 

The Board commends the expenditure of £2 2s. per annum per worker on 
welfare services. It considers, however, that some estates had apparently over- 
looked the mutual advantages of educational and recreational facilities for their 
workers. 

The Board also commends the existing state of labour relations, holding 
that the agreements reached indicated comparatively well-balanced bargaining 
powers as well as a conciliatory attitude on the part of employers and workers 
in the industry. In this connection it may be noted that a Labour Relations 
Agreement of 8 January 1942 between employers and workers concludes as follows: 


The substance and basis of all these understandings is that there is a 
moral obligation on both parties that disputes should be settled wherever 
possible on the spot, by reasonable give-and-take as between managements 
and the union delegates or secretaries. Where all else fails, disputes will be 
referred to union headquarters and the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association for 
their good offices. In the last resort, and only in the last resort, Government 
will be asked to appoint an arbitrator; but in no case will the weapon of 
strike or lockout be resorted to by the union or by manufacturers respect- 
ively. England must receive her sugar and no industrial disputes can be 
permitted to interrupt the even flow of production. 


Recommendations of the Board. 


The Board draws attention to the possibilities of wide fluctuations in the 
export price of sugar. To vary wages with prices, therefore, would necessitate 
the appointment of advisory boards as frequently as the changes occur. In view 
of this difficulty, and of existing agreements between employers and workers, 
the Board refrain from making any recommendations for the fixing of statutory 
minimum rates for every class of work in the industry. It expresses the hope, 
however, that in the case of day labour the minimum earnings for able-bodied 
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men and women should not be less than 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. per day respectively, 
and that this principle should be applied to task work on the basis of an eight- 
hour day. The report also draws attention to the payment of lower wages to able- 
bodied young persons. It states that, while it may be justifiable to pay lower 
rates to apprentices and learners, the payment of such rates to able-bodied young 
persons who are not apprentices nor learners may lead to the exploitation of 
competent labour. For this reason it is recommended that the practice be dis- 
continued, and that the payment of rates below the minima suggested should 
only be allowed in the case of bona fide apprentices and learners or in the case 
of workers who, owing to personal disability, are unable to earn the full day’s 


wage.! 


Hours oF Work, FATIGUE, AND EFFICIENCY IN GERMANY 


Ata meeting of the German Chamber of Labour held in Berlin on 
30 April 1943 Dr. T. Hupfauer, delegated by Dr. Robert Ley, 
Leader of the German Labour Front, to deal on his behalf with 
the movement aiming at increasing the output of German under- 
takings in wartime, spoke on the relation between hours of work 
and output. The following is an extract from this speech: 


Man’s physical strength in respect of output is limited. War involves diffi- 
culties of every kind. These difficulties affect the life and work of every member 
of the community, and can hardly be considered as likely to increase the individ- 
ual’s reserves of physical strength and fitness. Thus, a woman who has been 
mobilised worries about her family and her household and, with the best will 
in the world, wants to be in a position to go on dealing with her private business 
and duties, the proper performance of which is equally important from the 
point of view of winning the war. It would therefore be reasonable to regulate 
hours of work with due regard for these considerations and facts. What is the 
use of fixing regulation hours of work if, by reason of absenteeism and lost time, 
whether justified or not, the regulation hours are not observed in practice but 
are replaced in reality by a shorter period of actual work? What is the use of long 
working hours if all that they mean is hours of presence and not hours of work 
and output? 

Experience has shown that the best output has always been obtained in under- 
takings which, on the basis of common sense calculations, have succeeded in 
harmonising the claims that they make on their workers with the workers’ phy- 
sical and moral capacity as well as with the obligations incumbent on them outside 
the factory. This means that every undertaking should decide for itself what 
hours of work suit it best and are most likely to guarantee the best and highest 
output. 

It is encouraging to note that a large number of undertakings have already 
tried to find a solution for these difficult problems and have genuinely succeeeded 
in solving them. The results of these attempts are conclusive. It has been proved 
that a return to shorter and more normal hours of work for instance, 8 or 9 
per day, far from reducing the daily output of the worker, actually increases it. 
The Chamber of Labour, in collaboration with experienced and sensible em- 
ployers and heads of undertakings, has made a thorough study of the whole 
matter. Experiments carried out in 42 different undertakings during two 
pay periods have shown that, for a period of 389 regulation hours of work, actual 
hours of work per worker were only 309. There was thus a loss of some 75 hours 
per worker. Another important German undertaking found that the difference 
between regulation hours of work and hours actually worked averaged one day 
and upwards per week. On the other hand, another undertaking which, profiting 
from experience, reduced hours of work from 10 to 8 per day, found that the 
number of cases of illness fell by 8 per cent., that absenteeism was greatly re- 
duced, and that hours of actual work almost coincided with the regulation 


hours. 
Some undertakings have made most interesting arrangements in regard to 





1 Jamaica Gasetie, Vol. LXV, No. 95, 15 Dec. 1942. 
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the hours of work of women. Thus, a firm in Brandenburg has formed groups 
of three women each. In each group there are two women who work every day, 
while the third is on leave, so that each woman works a 40-hour week and has 
two free days weekly. It must be borne in mind that shorter hours mean harder 
work while the worker is on the job, so that individual output on a reduced 
schedule of hours will not fail to be completely satisfactory, the more so since 
absenteeism will tend to disappear. 

The adoption of a five-day working week is not advisable because it involves 
too long a working day with unfavourable results on the health, and therefore 
on the output, of the workers, and makes the granting of relatively long rest 
pauses indispensable. 

It is thus clear that the regulation of hours of work is a matter which can only 
in part be settled outside the undertaking, and which has in the final analysis 
to be settled primarily by the individual undertakings for themselves.! 


An Enourry Into ABSENTEEISM IN AUSTRALIAN WaR INDUSTRY 


A report on absenteeism in Australian war industry was recently 
issued by the Industrial Welfare Department of the Common- 
wealth Department of Labour, based on a survey conducted for 
the Department by industrial and health officers. 

The survey, which was undertaken as a result of the wide- 
spread complaints of extensive absenteeism in war plants, covered 
16 factories and 10 Government establishments employing 20,000 
men and women, and involved 1,200 personal interviews with ab- 
—— A summary of the principal findings of the report is given 

ow. 


Extent and Causes of Absenteeism. 


The report points out that absenteeism is always a problem in wartime, 
because of the exacting demands of wartime production and the necessity for 
employing people, especially women, who are unused to industry and who have 
responsibilities outside the factory. The evidence showed, however, that absent- 
eeism in Australia was not high compared with wartime conditions in other coun- 
tries. The percentage losses of time were 7 per cent. for men and 13 per cent. for 
women; this compared favourably with the published figures for absenteeism 
in the United Kingdom, where percentage losses ranged from 4 per cent. to 15 
per cent. for men and from 9 per cent. to 27 per cent. for women. 

Half the present absenteeism was found to be due to sickness and accidents, 
and could be reduced considerably by the provision of first-aid facilities and the 
promotion of safety consciousness among the workers. The other half was not 
wholly irresponsible, and could be reduced to a great extent by improving working 
conditions and by a more sympathetic attitude to workers on the part of employ- 
ers. Least absenteeism occurred where there were good team work, good relations 
between employer and employee, and good working conditions. 


Remedies. 


The report stresses that ill-formed comment and popular misconceptions 
have done much to distort the true picture of the absenteeism problem, and that 
general propaganda against absenteeism directed at the community is bad 

use of its negative influence. 

Dealing with practical measures to improve the situation, the report makes 
the following recommendations: 


(1) The improvement of standards of factory building and equipment, as 
laid down in the Department of Labour’s Code of Welfare in Wartime Factory 
Building and Code of Working Conditions for Women War Workers in Industry? 





1 VOlkischer Beobachter, 2 May 1943. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 102. 
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(2) Extension of the investigation of health hazards and preventive mea- 
sures. 

(3) Joint efforts by managements and employees to build up the most 
efficient production unit through formation of production committees. 

(4) Appointment of trained welfare officers in all factories, and placement 
of employees where their abilities are best suited. 

(5) Arrangement of working days to allow workers, where possible, one 
week-end a month with a free Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 

(6) Introduction of a system of applications for leave and arrangement of 
leave in advance. 

(7) Establishment of services to provide nutritious hot meals on a non- 
profit basis. 

(8) Introduction of a system of medical and hospital benefits to encourage 
workers to seek prompt medical attention. 

(9) All workers should be given at least a week’s annual leave on pay; 
consideration should be given to granting additional leave at the rate of one 
day for every eight weeks without unauthorised absence. 

(10) All workers should be entitled to at least a week’s paid sick leave, which 
should be cumulative.! 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN CANADA 
A New Lasour WELFARE AcT IN ALBERTA 


The new Labour Welfare Act of the Canadian Province of 
Alberta, which came into force on 30 March 1943, attributes to 
the Board of Industrial Relations previously constituted under 
the provisions of the Hours of Work Act? various new duties in 
relation to the welfare of workers throughout the Province. 


The new Act provides that the Board of Industrial Relations may, after due 
enquiry, and at its sole discretion, make an order “prescribing generally, having 
regard to the interests of employers and employees, actions to be taken and con- 
ditions to be observed for the welfare of employees in any employment or em- 
ployments or in different classes or description of employment”. In particular, 
the Act lays down that the Board may prescribe the provision of specific safety 
outer garments or safety appliances; prohibit female employees from lifting or 
carrying burdens beyond a maximum weight; prohibit the employment of a 
pregnant woman on day shifts for a period of six weeks prior to and a further 
period of two months after delivery, and on night shifts during the whole period 
of pregnancy; require periodical rotation of shifts; require any employer who has 
in his employ over fifty employees to retain the services of a welfare attendant 
qualified to render first-aid service; require an employer in any employment or 
class of employment to provide compartments or lockers for the storage of 
clothes and other personal belongings of employees; and require an employer in 
any employment or class of employment to give his employees one week’s holiday 
with regular pay after one year’s employment, and a longer holiday, up to a 
maximum of two weeks with regular pay, to employees who have been employed 
for a longer period. 

The new Act also amends various provisions of the Factories Act*® on points 
of detail, and entrusts powers for the enforcement of the Factories Act to the 
Chairman and Chief Inspector of the Board of Industrial Relations.‘ 


WELFARE MEASURES FOR BELGIAN SEAMEN 


The Belgian Ministry of Communications has supplied particu- 
lars of a number of welfare measures introduced for Belgian seamen 
in Great Britain and other Allied countries, which are described 
below. 





1 The Age (Melbourne) and Sydney Morning Herald, 17 ag 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXI, ‘No. , 22 re. 1937, p. 241. 
3 Idem, Vol. XIX, No. 4, 26 July 1926, p. 129. 

4 Statutes of Alberia, 1943, p. 5. 
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Medical Care for Sick and Injured Seamen. 


A polyclinic for Belgian seamen has been established in Liverpool (19 Old 
Hall Street). Seamen landed at other ports who wish to be attended by a Belgian 
doctor may be sent to Liverpool, and in certain cases may, at the doctor's discre- 
tion, be admitted to the Belgian clinic which has also been established in Liverpool 
(28 Ullet Road). 

The polyclinic provides anti-venereal service. In other ports seamen are sent 
to British clinics and hospitals. Anti-venereal propaganda is carried on by means 
of the free distribution of prophylactics and the publication of a leaflet. 


Supplementary Allowances in case of Sickness. 


Supplementary allowances are payable to unemployed seamen on account of 
sickness from the seventh month of incapacity, that is, from the time when the 
Seamen’s Fund reduces the sickness allowances paid to its members by 50 per 
cent. The supplementary allowances are at the rate of 50 per cent. of the benefit 
paid by the Seamen’s Fund. 

In connection with visits to seamen in hospital, a sum of 5s. per week may be 
spent on sweets, fruit, cigarettes and other similar items and charged to the 
patient’s account. This sum represents the maximum amount, which need not 
necessarily be spent in every case. 


Old Seamen’s Home. 


A home for old seamen has been opened in London (387 Finchley Road) 
which takes in, on easy terms, seamen who can no longer go to sea owing to old 
age, premature invalidity, or invalidity due to an occupational accident. 


Seamen's Clubs. 


In the principal ports in which Belgian seamen and their families live, clubs 
have been organised by the Belgian authorities, either alone or in conjunction 
with the authorities of the Allied Nations. Each group contains a lending library, 
a dispensary, and a welfare section.! 


Clothing and Comforts. 


Shipwrecked seamen who have not received a change of clothing before reach- 
ing the ports of Cardiff, Glasgow or Liverpool may apply to the clothing depart- 
ment of the welfare service attached to the maritime authorities in those ‘Ports. 

The welfare service sees that a supply of knitted woollen garments is placed 
on board all merchant ships before they leave port, on behalf of the Merchant 
Navy Comforts’ Fun 

The distribution of free clothing is restricted to persons and families of modest 
means. Twice a year pensioned seamen and widows may send a list of any articles 
they need to the welfare service, through the liaison officer. These requests are 
met as far as possible. 


Libraries. 


Libraries and reading rooms have been provided in the various clubs. A 
supply of books is placed on board the ships and changed at intervals. 


Supplementary Allowances to Pensioned Seamen, Fishermen and Widows. 
Pensioners receiving less than the subsistence rate of £9 monthly in the case 





1 Clubs are available for Belgian seamen as follows: 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Belfast (Inter-allied Club: 29/31 Waring Street; 
Welfare Service: Mr. Hamilton, Belgian Consul) ; Cardiff (Club with restaurant, library, dispensary 
and welfare service: 31 James Street); Brixham (Club with restaurant, library, dispensary and 
welfare service: 31 Burton Street) ; Glasgow (Inter-Allied Club and Home at Gourock ; sary 
and welfare service: 34 West George Street); Hull (Welfare service: Belgian Consul, Qua: ay treet) ; 
Liverpool (Seamen’s Home: 22 Parkfield Road; Dispensary: 28 Ullet Road; Inter-Allied Club: 

1 any * Street; Polyclinic with dental service and welfare service); Milfordhaven (Club with 
pre dispensary and welfare service: 81 Charles Street) ; Newcastle-on-Tyne (Welfare service: 
on Consulate, Osborne Avenue); Newlyn, Penzance (Club with with library and welfare service: 
Cliff Hill); Newport, Monmouthshire ‘(Inter-Allied Home with readin ag coo room, baths, etc.: 88 Dock 
Street) ; London (Old Seamen's Home: 387 Finchley Road) ; Preston (Club with library, sary, 
dental service, welfare service: 24/26 _— Arcade); Swansea (Club with library, dental service 
and welfare service: 63 Walter Road 

In the United States: New York (Cin with library and recreation centre: Seamen's Church 
Institute, 28 South Street, New York cay). 

In Canada: Halifax (Belgian Seamen's Residence: 103 Dresden Road). 
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of a single person, £12 in the case of a married couple, and £2 for each dependent 
child under 14 years of age are paid an extra allowance. The resources of other 
members of the family in England are, however, taken into consideration in every 


case. 
The persons concerned must first contract a loan on their pension or pensions 


from the Belgian Loan and Savings Fund in London. The sums advanced by 
this Fund are deducted quarterly from the minimum subsistence allowance 
referred to above. 

The minimum pension is to be raised to £12 by Ministerial Order. 

In the case of a widow whose pension is below the subsistence rate, the welfare 
service pays the difference between the pension and the subsistence rate, which 
is £9 for an adult and £2 for every child under 14 years of age. If the widow of a 
seaman who has been killed or lost at sea in the service of the British Admiralty 
is not entitled to a pension, an allowance at the full pension rate is paid by the 


welfare service. 
Special and supplementary assistance is given to seamen’s families who are 


in particularly difficult circumstances.! 


War Risk BoNusS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE IN NORWAY 


An Order of the Department of Social Affairs of Norway, dated 
16 October 1942 and issued after consultation with the Commissa- 
riat of the Reich, determines the basic rates of wages and the con- 
ditions under which war risk bonus is payable in the Norwegian 
coasting trade. 

War bonus is calculated as a percentage of the basic wage, increased by a cost- 
of-living bonus of 44% per cent. after deduction of 90 crowns per month for main- 
tenance. 

The amount of war bonus is fixed as follows: 

(1) 50 per cent. of the basic wage with a minimum of 75 crowns per day, 
south of the line running from and inclusive of Narvik to Rést, but not inside 
specified lines.? 

(2) 75 per cent. of the basic wage, with a minimum of 5.50 crowns per day, 
north of the line Rést-Narvik as far as Honningsvag (inclusive). 

(3) 100 per cent., with a minimum of 7.50 crowns per day, east of Honnings- 
vag. 

War risk bonus is paid for the actual time during which a seaman is in one of 
the prescribed zones. No bonus is paid in port. 

In case of loss of ship due to acts of war, a sum of 500 crowns is paid to each 
seaman as a supplement to any compensation to which the crew is entitled under 
section 41 of the Seamen’s Act.’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATER SUPPLIES IN LIFEBOATS ON 
BriTIsH SHIPS 


The British Ministry of War Transport has approved three 
types of still to be used in ships’ lifeboats for the production of 
drinking water from sea water. 


Since the beginning of the war the problem of water supply to seamen in 
lifeboats has been recognised as one of the utmost urgency. The quantity of 
fresh water required to be kept in lifeboats has been very substantially increased; 
in the case of British ships, from 2 pints per person before the war to a minimum 
of 5.6 pints in the fitted containers, with additional supplies in separate 2-gallon 
containers, and in the case of United States ships, from 1 quart to 10 quarts per 
person.‘ At the same time, however, experiments have been carried on with a 
view to the provision of a small, high-efficiency still. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 These lines presumably mark the limit of dangerous waters in each of the principal fjords. 

* Norsk Lovtidend (Oslo), No. 54, 23 Oct. 1942, pp. 874-877. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942: ‘“The War and Merchant Sea- 
men: II: Life-Saving Appliances”, p. 651; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 170. See also, I.L.O. 
Studies and Reports (Series P, No. 4): Life-Saving Measures for Merchant Seamen in Time of War. 
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The three stills now approved have been developed by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for the Ministry of War Transport, by the 
Admiralty, and by a commercial firm. The commercial type is the ‘“‘Minimax 
K.M. Fresh Water Producer’’, of which over 1,000 have already been installed 
in ships’ lifeboats on the initiative of British and Allied shipowners, and it is 
now in large-scale production. This still is capable of giving about half a gallon 
of fresh water for each hour of operation; it can be worked with either solid fuel 
or paraffin, but the intention is to rely primarily on coal briquettes, stored in 
odd corners of the boat, and on any wood or waste material that may be available. 
The other stills both consume paraffin. All three stills can be used not only for 
producing fresh water, but also to boil water to make hot drinks for sick persons, 
to provide a certain amount of warmth, and to dry wet clothes.! 


WELFARE MEASURES FOR SEAMEN IN SoutH AFRICA 


The welfare of merchant seamen ashore is receiving the atten- 
tion of the authorities in the Union of South Africa. 


Seamen’s welfare committees on which the Department of Social Welfare, 
the Department of Immigration and the local shipping masters are represented 
have been set up at Durban, East London, and Port Elizabeth, and steps are 
being taken to establish a similar committee in Cape Town. 

The Seamen’s Institute in Cape Town has been fitted out by the British 
Ministry of War Transport as the official clothing depot for survivors, seamen 
in hospital, and other deserving cases of distress. Similar depots have been opened 
at Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. All garments and other items 
distributed to distressed seamen are new. The Cape Town depot is already well 
stocked, and clothing to the value of £7,000 is on order to supplement stocks at 
all depots. 

A recreational centre for Lascars and other non-European seamen is to be 
opened soon in Cape Town.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A Britt To ExtTENp SocraL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Bill (S. 1161) to amend the Social Security Act*® so as to 
establish a unified national social insurance system was introduced 
in the United States Senate on 3 June 1943 by Senators Wagner 
and Murray, and was referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
objectives of the Bill are broadly similar to those recently recom- 
mended by the Social Security Board‘, and the text itself is stated 
to be strongly endorsed by the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. A brief account of 
the Bill is given below. 


Purposes of the Bill. 


The objects of the Bill are described as being to establish a nation-wide system of 
public employment offices®, to help war workers and war veterans to avail them- 





1 Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liverpool), 12 May 1943. 

2 Cape Times, 12 May 1943. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXI, a 4, 24 July 1939, p. 141. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 782. 

5 See above, under “Employment”, p. 232. 
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selves of job opportunities, in private industry and on farms, throughout the 
country. It covers broadly the major economic hazards of average American 
families, namely, the cost of medical and hospital care, and loss of income in time 
of unemployment, temporary sickness, permanent disability, and old age. It 
improves the present old-age insurance system, and extends coverage to 15,000,000 
persons now excluded, such as farm workers and domestic servants, employees 
of non-profit institutions, and the independent farmer, professional, and small 
businessman. All these changes are established under a unified national system 
of social insurance, with one set of contributions, one set of records and reports, 
and one set of local offices. Reinforcing the job guarantee in the Selective Service 
Act, the Bill gives the returning veteran and his family paid-up benefit rights 
in every phase of this insurance protection. Finally, the Bill sets up an improved, 
unified system for grants-in-aid to the States for public assistance, on a variable 
matching basis, in place of the rigid categories under present law. 


Federal Old-A ge, Survivors’ and Permanent Disability Insurance. 


Extension of coverage. The scope of this branch of the national social insurance 
system is intended to include all self-employed persons, agricultural workers, and 
domestic workers. Employees of State and local Governments may be brought 
into insurance by voluntary compacts with the Social Security Board. 


Disability benefits. The present Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system is amended to include monthly cash benefits where the insured worker 
is permanently disabled before he reaches retirement age. These benefits are 
calculated in the same way as those paid under old-age insurance, and are supple- 
mented in the same way for the worker who has a dependent wife, dependent 
children or dependent parents. Provision is made for furnishing rehabilitation 
services to disabled persons who may be enabled thereby to return to gainful 


work. 


Reduced age qualification. The age at which an insured woman, or wife of an 
old-age beneficiary, becomes entitled to old-age benefit is reduced from 65 to 60. 


Burial expenses. A lump-sum death benefit of six ¢imes the monthly primary 


old-age or survivors’ benefit is paid in the case of the death of an insured person. 


Increased benefit rate. The minimum primary benefit is increased from $10 to 
$20 monthly for a single worker, and to $30 for a married worker with a wife aged 
60 or having a child in her care. The maximum total of the benefits for an insured 
person and dependants is increased from $85 to $120. 


Federal Unemployment Insurance, Temporary Disability and Maternity Insurance. 


Extension of coverage. The scope of the federalised unemployment insurance 
is extended to all persons in private employment, by the inclusion of workers 
in undertakings employing less than eight persons, seamen, agricultural workers, 
and domestic workers. The same class is also insured for temporary disability 
and maternity benefits in cash. 


Unemployment benefit. This is payable, after a waiting period of one week, at 
the rate of 50 per cent. of the first $12 of the weekly wage, plus 25 per cent. of the 
wage between $12 and $56. The benefit is increased in respect of the dependent 
wife, children or parents. The maximum total is $30. The maximum duration 
is 26 weeks in a period of 12 months; if funds permit, it may be extended to 52 
weeks, subject to attendance, if required, at a training course. 


Temporary disability benefit. This is similar to unemployment benefit, but 
may in no case exceed 26 weeks in duration. 


Maternity benefit. This is payable to an insured woman at the same rate as 
temporary disability during the six weeks before and the six weeks following 
confinement. 


Federal Medical and Hospitalisation Insurance. 


Coverage. The Bill sets up a Federal system of medical and hospitalisation 
insurance, applying compulsorily to all persons covered by old-age, survivors’, 
and permanent disability insurance (i.e. employed and self-employed) and their 
dependent wives and children. Benefits may be provided, however, for non- 
insured individuals under contract with public agencies. 
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Benefits. Insured persons and dependants are entitled to general medical 
(including periodical examination), special medical, laboratory and hospitalis- 
ation benefits, and the supply of surgical appliances and eyeglasses. In so far 
as may be necessary to check excessive demands for medical benefit, a small fee 
may be charged to patients. The duration of medical benefit is unlimited, prov- 
ided that the conditions for the maintenance of insured status are fulfilled. The 
duration of hospitalisation benefit is limited, as a rule, to 30 days in a period 
of 12 months. The hospitalisation of mental or tuberculous patients and the 
care of workmen’s compensation cases are not included. 


Organisation. Each insured person is entitled to choose his own doctor from 
yore | all physicians who have voluntarily agreed to go into the insurance system, 
and the doctor has a similar right of choice. Doctors may choose the method 
by which they will be remunerated from the insurance fund. The Bill contains 
various provisions to assure that medical benefits will be of the highest quality 
that can be made generally available, and will emphasise prevention and co- 
ordination among practitioners, hospitals, and auxiliary services. The Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service would administer the tech- 
nical and professional aspects of the programme, with the help of a medical and 
hospital advisory council, while financial matters and social insurance relation- 
ships would be administered by the Social Security Board. 


Insurance qualifying conditions. A person fulfils the insurance qualification 
for all benefits except old-age benefits, if he has been paid wages (or has earned 
in self-employment) to the amount of (a) not less than $150 and (db) not less than 
$50 for each of not less than two calendar quarters during the first four of the 
last six completed calendar quarters immediately preceding his claim. The quali- 
fication for old-age benefits is not substantially altered. 


Finance. The Bill creates a Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund, to which 
are transferred the assets of the existing Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system, and which receives the contributions, and pays out the sums required 
for the benefits, under the unified national social insurance system. 

Provision is made for a joint contribution of 12 per cent. of wages, equally 
shared by employers and workers; and for a contribution of 7 per cent. of the 
market value of their services from the self-employed towards the cost of the 
narrower range of benefits for which they are insured. Three per cent. of wages 
in either case are earmarked for medical and hospitalisation insurance. 


Administration. The unified national social insurance system is to be admi- 
nistered by the Social Security Board, with the assistance of a Federal Social 
Security Advisory Council, composed of men and women representing employers 
and employees in equal numbers and the public, and charged with the duty of 
making recommendations on the administration of the system, the adequacy of 
its benefits, and its finance. 


Social Security for the Armed Forces. 


All men and women in the armed forces are insured during their service 
on the basis of their previous average wages or of the value of their highest service 
pay plus subsistence, whichever is the higher. The benefits thus assured are those 
of old-age, survivors’ and permanent disability insurance, and those of medical 
and hospitalisation insurance. The resulting liability for the Trust Fund is carried 
by the Treasury. 

On the termination of military service, unemployed individuals are entitled 
to a fixed weekly benefit of $12, plus $6 for each dependant, up to a maximum 
total of $30. The duration of this benefit is the same as that of the ordinary 
unemployment insurance benefit. 


Unified Public Assistance Programme. 


The unified public assistance programme is designed to replace the separate 
assistance programmes, under the present law, for the aged, the blind, and depend- 
ent children. Variable Federal grants-in-aid are provided towards the cost in- 
curred by the States for the assistance of all classes of needy persons; the grant 
ranges from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the expenditure, the proportion being 
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higher as the per capita income of the State is lower. In determining the need 
of an individual, States are authorised not to take into consideration any current 
income up to $20 a month.! 







THe SocraL SEcurRITY MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


A NaTIONAL WELFARE FunD 







A Commonwealth Act to establish a National Welfare Fund? 
was assented to in Australia on 20 March 1943. 


The Act, provides that there shall be appropriated every financial year from 
the general tax revenue of the Commonwealth, for the purposes of a Trust Account 
known as the National Welfare Fund, either £30,000,000, or one-quarter of 
the amount received in that year as income tax from persons other than compa- 
nies, after deduction of £21,000,000 a year reimbursed to the States, whichever 
of these two sums is the less. 

The moneys standing to the credit of the Fund are to be applied, in virtue 
of Commonwealth legislation, for the following purposes: health services, unem- 
ployment or sickness benefits, family allowances or other welfare or social servi- 
ces, including maternity allowances and funeral benefit for pensioners. 



















INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


The Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, has now been 
amended twenty-four times. The most recent amendments® give 
effect to the principal recommendations proposed by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, reporting on 9 September 1941.4 







Removal of Disqualifications. 

All Asiatics who are British subjects, and aboriginal natives of Australia who 
are not subject to special control as such, are entitled to pensions under the pro- 
visions applicable to residents in Australia generally. 







Conditions of Grant of Invalid Pension. 
The physical condition for the grant of an invalid pension, namely, permanent 
incapacity for work, is satisfied if the degree of capacity does not exceed 15 per 


cent. 
The pension may be granted temporarily, while a person is undergoing training 


for a vocation or physical rehabilitation. 


Allowance for Wife and Child. 


An allowance at the maximum rate of 15s. a week is added to the invalid 
pension in respect of the wife of the pensioner, and a fixed allowance of 5s. a week 
in respect of the first dependent child (who is not covered by the child endow- 


ment scheme). 












Cost-of-Living Allowance. 


As the legislation now stands the maximum pension is fixed at 25s. a week 
plus a cost-of-living allowance. The latter, which has been in operation for some 
years, is now calculated according to the following rules. 

A price index number is calculated every quarter by the Commonwealth 
Statistician on the basis of the average retail price index number for all items of 
household expenditure in the six capital cities of the States; the average retail 
price index number for the years 1923-1927 is expressed as 1,000 units. 

The maximum pension is varied by 6d. a week for every 21 units of variation 
in the price index number from the figure of 1,053, on which the current rate of 
25s. is based. Nevertheless, Parliamentary sanction is required for any reduction 
of the pension below 25s. The Commonwealth Statistician declares the index 



















1 Congressional Record, 78th Congress, Ist Session, 3 June, pp. 5342-5346. 
2 Act No. 12 of 1943. 

* Acts No. 48 of 1941, No. 3 of 1942, and No. 14 of 1943. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 458, 
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number current for a given quarter early in that quarter, and the pension rate is 
correspondingly adjusted as from the middle of the second month of the quarter. 
The same rules apply to the variation of widows’ pensions.' 


Funeral Benefit. 
A funeral benefit of £10 is now payable on the death of an invalid or old-age 
pensioner. 


INCREASED MATERNITY ALLOWANCES 


The Maternity Allowance Act, 1912-1942, was amended by an 
Act assented to on 29 March 1943.2 The amendment abolishes the 
means test and increases the rates of the maternity allowance 
(which is a lump sum) to the following amounts: for the first child, 
£5; for the second or third child, £6; for the fourth and each 
subsequent child, £7 10s. In addition, the mother receives a new 
benefit consisting of an allowance of 25s. a week for the four 
weeks before and the four weeks after the birth of the child. 


SocraAL INSURANCE REFORM IN ITALY 


Following the announcement of its intention to amend social 
insurance legislation which the Italian Government made in October 
1942%, measures were enacted to unify the sickness insurance system 
by establishing a Fascist Mutual Benefit Institution for Assistance 
to Workers in case of Sickness, and to increase the amount of in- 
validity and old-age pensions. Steps were also taken to extend 
social insurance benefits to Italian workers employed in occupied 
French territory.‘ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SINGLE SICKNESS INSURANCE INSTITUTION 


In order to unify the institutions for assistance in case of sick- 
ness, an Act of 11 January 1943 set up a Fascist Mutual Benefit 
Institution for Assistance to Workers in case of Sickness, an in- 
corporated body with headquarters in Rome and provincial offices 
covering the whole country. 


Aims of the Institution. 

The Institution provides the means by which the corporative organisations 
of employers and workers put into practice the principles enunciated in the 
Labour Charter regarding assistance to workers and their families in case of sick- 
ness. It should be recalled that there is no general scheme of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance in Italy, although there are a large number of mutual benefit 
funds established by law or by agreements between workers’ and employers’ 
corporations. Under the Act, the new Institution takes over all the institutions 
and funds whose activities would otherwise overlap with its own. 

The Institution grants assistance in cases of sickness not covered by any other 
form of statutory insurance (industrial accidents, occupational diseases, tuber- 
culosis). It is also responsible for co-ordinating its activities with those of other 
organisations in the field of insurance or health. 


Scope. 

Membership is compulsory for all ‘workers belonging to trade unions affiliated 
with the Fascist confederations of workers in agriculture, industry, commerce, 
banking and insurance, and for members of the Fascist Confederation for the 
Liberal Professions and Artists. 


1 Cf. gre sapeur Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 503. 
2 Act No. 16 of 1 

3 Cf. International a Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 790. 
4 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Benefits. 


The benefits granted by the Institute include: (1) care by general practitioners 
at home or in clinics; (2) care in clinics for special treatment; (3) pharmaceutical 
benefits; (4) hospitalisation; (5) obstetrical assistance; (6) pediatric services; 
(7) complementary assistance; (8) cash benefit. 

No cash benefit is paid in cases where the employer or any other body is 
liable under the law or a collective agreement for the provision of similar benefits, 
but if such benefits are less than those prescribed by the new regulations, the 
Institution will pay the difference. 

Medical, pharmaceutical, hospital, obstetrical, and pediatric assistance are 
granted for a maximum period of 180 days in the year. All these benefits are 
provided also for dependants of the insured person. The conditions for the grant- 
ing of pharmaceutical and hospital assistance, complementary assistance, and 
cash benefit, and their amount, will be determined for the country as a whole 
by the corporative associations through collective agreements or decisions of their 
representative bodies. 


Administration. 


The Institution, which is placed under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Corporations and the Ministry of Finance, is managed by a President, a Govern- 
ing Body, an Executive Committee, five committees for agriculture, industry, 
commerce, banking and insurance, and the liberal professions and arts respective- 
ly, and provincial committees. 


Financial Resources. 


The Institution is financed out of contributions from workers and employers, 
fixed by collective agreement or by the decisions of the competent bodies of the 
corporative organisations. The employer is responsible for the payment of his 
own and his workers’ contributions.! 


INCREASE OF INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND OF 
COMPENSATION IN CASE OF DEATH 


The effect of the new rules for the computation of pensions is 
to increase the amount of the pension by 25 per cent., this increase 
being applicable to pensions granted to voluntarily insured persons 
in the same way as to those of compulsorily insured persons. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions. 


Pensions granted before 1 April 1943 are increased by 25 per cent. from that 
date onwards. The increase applies also to the children’s allowance (amountin 
to 10 per cent. of the pension). It affects only that part of the pension which 
corresponds to the insured person’s contributions, the State subsidy remaining 
at 100 lire a year for each pension. 

In the case of pensions granted after 1 April 1943, the minimum amount of 
total contributions required to establish a pension claim is increased by 50 per 
cent. and new rates of pension are fixed. 

The minimum amounts required in virtue of the legislation in force in April 
1939 were as follows: 


For old-age pensions For invalidity pensions 
lire lire 


Salaried employees 1,950 650 
Wage earners (except agricultural workers) 750 250 
Permanent agricultural employees: 
Men 900 300 
Women 450 200 


Day labourers in agriculture: 
Men 525 175 


Women 225 75 
1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 3 Apr. 1943, p. 1186. 
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In computing the amount of the contributions paid for the purpose of estab- 
lishing claims to pensions to be granted after 31 March 1943, each lira contributed 
in accordance with the 1935 regulations! will be counted as 2.70 lire; and each 
lira contributed before 1 April 1943 in accordance with the regulations in force 
in April 1939? will be counted as 1.50 lire. 

The 1935 regulations established six wage classes, ranging from 12 to 60 lire 
a week, and weekly contributions of 0.50 to 3 lire. The 1939 regulations increased 
the number of wage classes for wage earners to ten, and established nine salary 
classes for salaried employees. Wage earners’ contributions, covering invalidity 
and old-age insurance, ranged from 90 centesimos to 13.60 lire weekly, and those 
of salaried employees from 11.30 to 12.20 lire monthly. 

As from 31 March 1943, the contributions for compulsory invalidity and old- 
age insurance are increased by 50 per cent. But since employers are now to pay 
two-thirds, instead of the former one-half, of the total contribution, the full cost 
of the increase falls upon the employer. 

The amount of pensions granted after 31 March 1943 is shown in the following 
table. The figures in brackets show the corresponding amounts fixed by the 
earlier legislation. 


Annual Pension as Percentage of Contributions Paid 





Salaried employees Workers 





Per cent. of 
first 2,250 
(1,500) lire 


Per cent. of 
next 2,250 
(1,500) lire 


Per cent. of 
remaining 
contributions 


Per cent. of 
first 1,050 
(700) lire 


Per cent. of 
next 1,050 
(700) lire 


Per cent. of 
remaining 
contributions 








20 (24) 


16 (19) 16 (19) 


16 (19) 


45 (54) 
36 (43) 


33 (39) 
26 (31) 


Men 
Women 


45 (54) 
36 (43) 


33 (39) 
26 (31) 





























The Government adds 100 lire a year to each pension. The pension is also 
increased for each child dependent on the pensioner, as pointed out above, prov- 
ided the child is under 18 years of age in the case of a salaried employee, and under 
16 years of age in the case of a wage earner. There is no age limit in the case of 
invalid children. 

Pensions granted after 31 March 1943 which begin to be paid in 1943 and 1944 
will be increased by 8 and 4 per cent. respectively. Here again, however, the 
increase does not affect the supplement paid by the State. 


Benefit in case of Death. 


The maximum and minimum amounts of benefit granted in case of death 
are increased from 1,000 to 1,500 lire, and from 300 to 500 lire, respectively. 


SoctaL INSURANCE IN AGRICULTURE IN SPAIN 


By an Act of 10 February 1943! the Spanish Government laid 
down the rules for the application of the compulsory schemes of 
family allowances and old-age insurance in rural areas. 


Contributions. 


In agriculture the contributions will be proportional to the rural land tax and 
collected together with it. The rate of the contribution will be fixed by special 
decree of the Minister of Labour. The extraordinary increase in the land tax, 
effected in conformity with the Acts of January and October 1942, will continue 
to be levied, but its yield will be devoted entirely to social insurance for agri- 
cultural workers. 


Insured Persons. 


Insurance will be compulsory for every person who works on account of another 
and whose usual and principal means of livelihood is in agriculture, forestry or 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1935, It. 5. 
2 Idem, 1939, It. 1 and 2. 
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stock raising. In order to give rise to liability to insurance, such work must last 
for at least 90 days in the year. Farmers and independent agricultural workers 
may be insured as a group by each commune through the competent trade union 
organisation. 


Benefits. 


The benefits of the scheme of family allowances will be the same for agri- 
cultural workers as under the general scheme, namely, from 30 pesetas a month for 
two children to 290 pesetas for twelve children, or from 1.20 pesetas a day to 11.60 
pesetas, respectively. The monthly scale will be applied to those workers who 
receive wages for every day of the week or a monthly wage, and the daily scale 
to all other workers. In conformity with the Act of 23 September 1939, the 
widows and orphans of insured workers will be entitled to the family allowance, 
provided that (1) the head of the family had been registered under the family 
allowance scheme; (2) the widow and children do not already receive the allow- 
ance or the widow’s or orphans’ pensions from the State or other body; and (3) 
they have no private means. The new Act adds to these conditions the require- 
ment, as regards agricultural workers, that the deceased must have been regist- 
ered as an insured worker for at least six months. 

The old-age benefit will be the same under the agricultural scheme as under 
the general scheme, namely, 90 pesetas a month or 3 pesetas a day. The regula- 
tions will lay down the conditions for entitlement to this benefit.! 


PROGRESS OF THE ECUADORIAN PENSION FuND IN 1942 


The Pension Fund of Ecuador for employees of the State, muni- 
cipalities, public welfare bodies and banks, which is a part of the 
National Welfare Institute and was recently reformed by an Act 
of July 1942?, has published the report of its Director covering its 
progress during 1942.* 


Receipts. 


During 1942 the Fund had a total income from contributions of 8,618,070 
sucres, an increase of more than half a million sucres over 1941. It should be noted 
that the new statute of the Fund, which provides for increased contributions, is 
not yet in force. 


Repayment of Contributions. 


During the past year, contributions totalling 1,304,292 sucres were repaid 
to members who left the Fund before qualifying for pensions, or to the heirs of 
deceased members who had not qualified for survivors’ pensions. These repayments 
represent a slight increase over 1941, although there were 232 fewer reimburse- 
ments. 


Funeral Benefits. 


In 1942, 409 funeral benefits were paid, having a total value of 835,371 sucres. 
These represented an increase over 1941 of 34 benefits and 80,524 sucres. The 
reserves of this fund increased by approximately one million sucres during the 
year. 


Pensions. 


During 1942, 171 pensions were granted, of which 160 were for length of 
service and 11 for invalidity. These pensions amounted to 290,888 sucres. Dur- 
ing the same year the Fund paid approximately 1.5 million sucres for all 
pensions, and the total paid on this account from the beginning of the pension 
system until 31 December 1942 amounted to 8,771,290 sucres. 


1 Boletin Oficial, Year VIII, No. 61, 2 Mar. 1943, pp. 2012-13. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 499. 
_? InstrruTo NACIONAL DE PrEvision: Boletin de Informaciones y de Estudios Sociales y Econé- 
micos (Quito), No. 19, Year 5, Dec, 1942, pp. 7-23. 
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Fifty-six new survivors’ pensions, valued at 56,654 sucres, were granted to 
208 beneficiaries in 1942. The Fund disbursed 230,784 sucres for survivors’ pen- 
sions in 1942, and as regards all such pensions, has paid out approximately 
900,000 sucres. 


Loans to Members. 

The Fund made 395 loans amounting to more than 4 million sucres. These 
loans are made, with or without a mortgage guarantee, to those members who 
have paid in a required minimum of contributions, for the purpose of constructing 
or repairing their living quarters, or for industrial or agricultural purposes. 


Investments. 

The investments of the Fund’s reserves total more than 12 million sucres, of 
which over 5.3 are invested in bonds of the amortisation fund. The remainder 
of the investments are made in Ecuadorian bank stocks, bonds of the Municipal 
Electric Plan of Quito, such properties of the Fund as buildings and land, and in 
construction of quarters for employees.! 


ScnHooL, Mutua, Arp FuNps IN BULGARIA 


Compulsory mutual aid funds for the primary and secondary 
schools of Bulgaria were set up for the first time by an Act of 2 
December 1942. 


The object of these funds is to establish health institutions, preventoria, and 
vacation centres; to organise assistance in case of sickness; to procure school 
books and clothes for needy school children; to distribute aid in kind, prizes, and 
rewards; and lastly, to provide benefit amounting to 5,000 leva in case of 
death. 

The funds are maintained by compulsory annual contributions of 10 leva for 
poor school children and 70 leva for others, as well as by subsidies, gifts, and other 
contributions. 

The funds are administered by a governing body, under the direction of the 
Minister of Education.? 


ASSISTANCE TO PoLISH REFUGEES IN INDIA 


It is reported that arrangements have been made to provide 
asylum in India to 6,000 Polish children, mostly orphans, and also 
to 5,000 Polish women and children and men past military age. 
Five hundred of the children will be treated as the guests of the 
country, the whole of the cost of their maintenance being met from 
charitable funds. 


Contributions to these funds as well as assistance in other forms, such as the 
loan of sites for camps, have been received from various Indian States, including 
Cutch, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Nawanagar and Porbandar, and different 
British Indian provinces. There are at present three big centres for Polish refu- 
gees in the country:a temporary camp at Karachi, a children’s camp at Jamangar, 
and at Bombay. Although many of the refugees are scattered in different parts 
of the country, a large number are concentrated in the city of Bombay. A new 
camp for women and children is in preparation at Kolhapur.* 








1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Drjaven Vestnik, 2 Dec. 1942, No. 272. 
* Indian Information, Vol, 12, No, 112, | Apr. 1943. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


NuTRITION RESEARCH IN INDIA 


Information on the progress of nutrition research ‘n Bengal 
was given in the course of a debate on a resolution which was 
adopted by the Legislative Council in September 1942 and which 
urged on the Government of the province the need for ensuring a 
more extensive dissemination of knowledge about the value of a 
proper diet for the preservation of public health. 


It was stated on behalf of the Government that, at the instance of the Indian 
Research Fund Association, a dietary and nutritive survey had been undertaken 
by the provincial Public Health Department for the period 1937 to 1943. In 
pursuance of a resolution passed by the Central Advisory Board of Health, the 
authorities concerned in the province had been asked to co-operate in all possible 
ways with the nutrition and dietary surveys in the districts selected for the pur- 
pose. The statistical analysis of the data collected was in progress, and the Cen- 
tral Government had also undertaken an examination of the dietary value of the 
foodstuffs generally consumed in the country. 

A nutrition sub-committee of the provincial Sanitary Board had been set up 
in order to co-ordinate the activities of all the agencies in the province in regard 
to nutrition, and the provincial Public Health Department had a scheme under 
consideration for the promotion of propaganda on nutrition.! 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THIRTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRADES AND 
LaBour CouNcIL 


The Thirteenth Congress of the South African Trades and 
Labour Council met in Johannesburg at the end of April 1943 under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. A. Moore. It was attended by 106 
delegates, representing approximately 120,000 organised workers. 


In his presidential address, Mr. A. A. Moore said that the support of the war 
effort remained the dominant policy of the organisation. What doubt existed 
arose not from a weakening of that policy but from increasing criticism of the 
Government “‘in relation to its handling of social and economic matters within 
the framework of its war effort and of the war effort itself’. This increasin 
dissatisfaction was resulting in a growing rift in the labour movement which 
would inflict irreparable damage on it if not checked. It had already produced 
hints-of the formation of another national trade union centre on the lines of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in the United States of America. In Mr. Moore's 
opinion, there was no alternative to the present Government. Instead of raising 
the banner of revolt against it, the organisations should redouble their efforts 
to ‘‘convince it of the error of its ways and bring it round to our way of thinking”’. 

The formation of a South African Federation of Trade Unions? with a view to 
achieving greater solidarity was one of the subjects discussed. It was agreed, 
however, that the proposal should be referred to the National Executive and 
that in the meantime steps should be taken to ascertain the views of the various 
unions. 





My’ ee Legislative Council Debates, Oficial Report, 18 Sept. 1942. Communication to the 
“"3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1943, p. 255. 
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Resolutions Adopted. 


Among the subjects covered by the resolutions and motions passed by the 
Conference were the repeal of the clauses in the Factories Act involving discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race and colour; the admission of juveniles of all races to 
training for skilled trades under the Apprenticeship Act, and the extension of the 
annual leave provisions of the Factories Act to all non-European workers, with 
particular reference to the building and engineering industries; and the amend- 
ment of the Industrial Conciliation Act to provide for the inclusion of all workers, 
including Africans, and for the registration of African trade unions under the 
Act on the same basis as other registered unions. Legislation was demanded 
with aview to preventing employers from forming company unions and to removing 
from the Statute Book all anti-democratic legislation such as the Riotous Assem- 
blies Act, the anti-strike clauses in the Industrial Conciliation Act, and the 
Native Administration Act. The inclusion of agricultural workers in all industrial 
legislation was called for, and it was resolved that representations should be made 
to the Government for the immediate introduction of minimum wage legislation, 
the standards to be based upon human needs and not on the ability ~ the industry 
to pay. Other resolutions called for: the inclusion of rural workers in the cost-of- 
living regulations to the same extent as workers in urban areas, the present basis 
of computing cost-of-living figures to be replaced by new methods which would 
take into consideration the problems of the lower-paid wage-earning groups; 
the consultation of trade unions by the Government in determining what is a 
living wage; the amendment of the Unemployment Benefit Act so as to include 
Africans and others at present excluded; the establishment of production com- 
mittees composed of representatives of employers and employees, with the object 
of improving the war effort; and the placing of the whole of South African in- 
dustries on a total war basis, with restriction of non-essential commodities. 

The National Executive Committee was instructed to inform the Government 
that the Conference was of opinion that the following legislative measures must 
be taken in order to attain effective social security: (a) State planned produc- 
tion for use; (b) the immediate liquidation of monopolies in land, as a first step 
towards all land being vested in the State; (c) a national housing scheme, as a 
first step towards the liquidation of landlordism; (d) the fixing of a minimum 
wage on a basis that will ensure a civilised standard of living to all the peoples 
< State; and (e) all currency and credit to be vested in a State banking 
scheme. 


Other Business. 


More than half the items on the agenda could not be discussed during the five 
days the Conference was in session, and were referred to the incoming National 
Executive. A new National Executive Committee was elected, including for the 
first time two women representatives. Mr. A. A. Moore and Mr. A. J. Downes 
were re-elected President and Vice-President respectively.? 


Civi, SERVANTS AND THE British TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Although existing legislation in Great Britain prohibits unions 
of civil servants from joining the national trade union centre, the 
Union of Post Office Workers recently applied for reaffiliation 
with the British Trades Union Congress, and the General Council 
of the T.U.C. has announced its intention of accepting the applica- 
tion. 


The affiliation of unions of established civil servants to organisations other 
than those of persons in the civil service is prohibited by the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927. While the Act provides no penalty against the 
union which affiliates, or against the organisation accepting the affiliation, it 
penalises the individual members by disqualifying them as offenders from being 
members of the civil service. 





1Trades and Labour Jottings, May 1943; Cape Times, 27 and 29 Apr. 1943. 
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Speaking at a trade union conference held in Nottingham in May, Sir Walter 
Citrine, General Secretary of the T. U. C., said that the British trade union 
movement had tried in vain for over four years to get redress for a wrong done 
to the workers and to secure the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927. 
‘‘We have now decided”’, he stated, ‘‘that whatever the risks may be, we are going 
once again to re-establish organic connection with the civil service trade union.’’! 


No Computsory TRADE UNIONISM IN AUSTRALIA 


The introduction of compulsory trade unionism by means of 
legislation has long been under discussion in Australia. At a meeting 
of the Trades Hall Council held in Melbourne in April, however, 
it was stated that the President of the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions had been advised by the Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, 
that he would not be in a position to submit to Parliament regula- 
tions for the introduction of compulsory unionism, since he could 
not get a majority in either House to agree to such legislation. 








1 The Times, 28 and 31 May, 1943. 
3 The Labor Call (Melbourne), 22 Apr. 1943. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1943 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes”, pp. 116-125. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the July issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the October issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only’”’. 

The sign * signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percen change of wages 
in identical undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. note on method 
in the Review for Aug. 1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 t. of each year. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics ies (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a 
week nearest to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board Series (N.L.C.B.): annual figures: 
averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. * Series calculated by the & L.O.: 
daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. a4 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. * Three 
first quarters. ¢ From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 
to which the index numbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China. Annual figures: up to 19 —\) = of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour a figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates E -- ae per 8-hour day. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, aver- 
ages of the figures for Jan. and July; monthly figures: Jan. and July, averages. ; 3 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Mar. 2 Oct. of each year. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four pre- 
pains ogee. + Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. § Ministry of Labour. * London and Cambridge Economic 
ervice. ? April. 
_ France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annua! figures: Oct. of each year. 
Great Britain: including Northern Ireland. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. ? Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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" thi es: last week of the month. 
United States, Bureatt of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except one wages 
for 1930: av for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
Industrial erence Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the 


month. 
‘colombia. ual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on ke money = given above but are averages of indices for varidus industrial groups.) 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (invalidity). * Three first quarters. * Jan. 
Mexico. Annual figures: April. 
Uruguay. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Incl. juveniles. 
Oct. ‘July. § Including the N: ern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. ‘* Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. 7 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually 
— per — soy Mar. *® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually 
wor, per week. 

France. Annual] figures: averages (see details in table a). 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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P Insurance statistics (accidents). 2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for Jan., Apr., July, and Oct. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longet 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ? Jan.-June. * Two first quarters. ‘ Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. * Series a by the I.L.O.: weighted avi of the earnings for men and women. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia onl 

Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 

New Zealang, Annual figures: @ week aensest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bach, Federico, and Reyna, Margarita. El Nuevo Indice de Precios. Una 
Interpretacién. Mexico, El Trimestre Econémico, 1943. 63 pp. Illustrated. 


An exposition of the basis and character of a new monthly wholesale price 
index for Mexico City for the period since 1918, based on 33 items for 1918-1928, 
and on 50 items since 1929. This index thus has a broader basis than either of 
the two wholesale price indices previously available (since 1929). Marshall's 
formula is used with the base 1929; in this formula the weight in the index for 
each year is the sum of the quantity weights (consumption) of the particular 
year and the base year. Calculations for carrying the index back to 1900 are 
nearly completed and it is hoped eventually to carry it back to 1893. Detailed 
explanations are given of the methods used to obtain consumption figures and 
prices; analyses are presented of the movements of the different elements of the 
index and of a “‘sensitive index” consisting of 11 items; and the course of the 
index is discussed with reference to economic conditions in Mexico, in relation 
to similar indices in the United States, and in relation to the index of retail prices 
and the cost of living. The book is an important addition to the materials avail- 
able for the study of wholesale price movements in Mexico. 


Castafieda Rangel, Alfonso. La Rescisién del Contrato de Trabajo en la 
Legislacién del Peri. Lima, 1942. 255 pp. 


This volume is a university thesis which gives an exhaustive analysis of the 
theory, legislation and judicial practice concerning the cancellation of contracts 
of employment, treated from an objective standpoint. The author studies 
the reasons for the cancellation of collective or individual contracts of employ- 
ment: termination by the will of the employer, or for other reasons, such as fraud 
or fault on the part of the employee; free will on the part of the employee 
(retirement); sickness of the employee; death of the employer or employee; acci- 
dental reasons or force majeure; expiry of the term of the contract or termination 
of the work or service. The manner and form of cancellation, the notice, and the 
criteria for the distinction between wage earners and salaried employees are also 
pr prnaae A final chapter deals with the termination of the articles of agreement 
of seamen. 


Chernick, Jack. Economic Effects of Steady Employment and Earnings. 
A Case Study of the Annual Wage System of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1942. xi + 75 pp. 


The purpose of the author is to throw some light on the controversy between 
those who claim that the employer can contribute greatly to the mitigation of 
the unemployment problem and those who hold that security of employment is 
too closely associated with factors over which the individual has little or no 
control to be subject to any favourable influence by the actions of individual 
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employers. The place chosen for investigation is Austin, a city of approximately 
20,000 persons, and the site of a meat-packing company where a series of employ- 
ment policies introduced during the 1930's have virtually eliminated fluctuations 
in the average weekly number of employees and in the size of weekly earnings 
throughout the year, in spite of the highly seasonal character of the industry. 
The author attempts to determine the relationship between the stabilisation 
effected by the employment policies of the Hormel Company and the increased 
employment and purchasing power of the community. While his conclusion is 
that “by stabilising its own employment and payroll, the Hormel company 
introduced elements into the economy of the city that made it possible for other 
enterprises to achieve stability of operations at a higher level of economic acti- 
vity”, he frankly admits that these effects cannot be ascribed exclusively 
to the influence of Hormel employment policies, but have been at least partly 
due to the company’s continuous growth during the period. This simultaneous 
operation of different causes is the great difficulty in drawing any general conclu- 
sion from economic investigations of this kind. However, it should be emphasised, 
as is rightly done by Professor Emerson P. Schmidt in the foreword, that this 
study does not state or imply that private managerial policies alone can solve 
employment problems. All that it implies is that employers have a part to play 
in providing economic security and more opportunities for employment by 
regularising their operations and stabilising the earnings of their workers. 


Drucker, Peter F. The Future of Industrial Man. A conservative approach. 
New York, The John Day Company, 1942, 298 pp. $2.50. 


This book is a continuation of the author’s analysis of trends in economic 
and social organisation, published in an earlier book, The End of Economic Man. 
It is based on the dominant position of industry in present-day life, on the se- 
paration of ownership and management, and on the position of labour in mass 
production. 

There is a detailed discussion of the principles of a “functioning industrial 
society’’, of free society and government, of earlier economic societies, and of the 
organisation of the industrial system of the present, typified by the mass produc- 
tion plant and the industrial corporation. To-day, the author states, the corpora- 
tion has become the representative social institution, and management the decisive 
social power. Managerial power is, however, independent of and uncontrolled 
by the shareholders. In mass production, the worker lacks social status and 
function and is a freely replaceable cog in a machine. Trade unions, although 
necessary as an antidote for the more obvious ills of industrial society, are neither 
constructive nor democratic. It may be noted, in this connection, that the author’s 
conception of the trade union movement and its potentialities is very limited. 

In looking towards a new society, the author declares that the new order 
must be ‘‘an industrial society in which industrial life is organised as the socially 
constitutive sphere’. To what end, and on what principle, is not yet apparent. 
He points out that, although the belief has already been abandoned that economic 
progress itself is necessarily the highest goal, the absence of a specific social 
purpose for industrial society constitutes the core of the problem. As an approach 
to the solution he suggests, not over-all planning, but building local self- 
government in the industrial sphere so that each plant becomes a self-governing 
community. There is little indication of what this would involve in practice, 
however, and the book as a whole is somewhat disappointing. It makes little 
contribution towards an understanding of the power of corporations in current 
economic and social life, of where ownership and control actually lie, and of the 
precise position of management in relation to the workers on the one side, and the 
stockholders and boards of directors on the other. While the analysis is provoc- 
ative, and the author puts his finger on many of the sore spots of modern industrial 
and social life, he lacks penetration in his appraisal of the forces determining the 
social content of the war and post-war world. 


Fainsod, M., and Gordon, L. Government and the American Economy. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1941. xvii + 863 pp. $5. 


This book presents a wide coverage of one of the most important and con- 
troversial developments of the last half century—namely, the assumption by 
government of increasingly wide controls over economic activities. The treatment 
is sympathetic to this type of administrative activity, since it is held to be a 
logical outcome of the “technological, economic, and social transformations 
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induced by the Industrial Revolution and the democratic movement of the 


nineteenth century”’. 

The authors buttress their case in Part I by outlining the economic back- 
ground and the legal and constitutional framework which condition the develop- 
ment of governmental interference in economic affairs in the United States. 
Since they state that ‘‘the emphasis here is on the political forces which influence 
the formation and execution of public policy’’, they describe in addition the 
“political” organisation of different economic groups, including business, labour 
and agriculture, emphasising the role that these pressure groups play in the func- 
tioning of modern American government. Part II deals with the Government as 
“promoter of particular interests’’—business, agriculture, labour, and consumers 
—through such media as tariffs, subsidies, protective labour legislation, and 
prevention of unfair and harmful trade practices. Part III discusses the Govern- 
ment as “regulator in the public interest”, covering the businesses traditionally 
regarded as being ‘‘affected with a public interest’’—transportation and public 
utilities—and, in addition, such matters as control of investment markets, mono- 
poly practices, fair trade practices, trade combinations, and special industries 
such as petroleum and coal. The last part describes ‘“‘public enterprise and con- 
servation’’, paying special attention to public corporations, both domestic, such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, and foreign, such as the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and the German Railway Corporation; conservation of natural 
resources and of human resources through the medium of social services, and so 
forth. The conclusion contains a brief discussion of the early control develop- 
ments of the current war which has been inadequately integrated with the general 
discussion of public policy. 

Inevitably, coverage of such a broad field has been achieved only at the 
expense of adequate analysis, but it is difficult to see how such a mass of detail 
could otherwise have been ordered. Throughout the book the authors have 
assumed the reader to have a rather comprehensive acquaintance with recent 
United States economic history as well as with political practices and legal pro- 
cesses. They stress the increasing importance of recently developed objectives 
of public policy under the New Deal: promotion of business recovery and stability, 
attainment of a higher level of employment and national income. Yet they 
include no discussion of the monetary and fiscal measures by means of which 
Governments can promote equity, security and stability in the field of economic 
activity. This book is therefore only a partial analysis of governmental control 
over a functioning economy, although within its limits it is an admirable summary. 


Parkes, Henry Bamford. The World After War. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1942. vii + 240 pp. $2.50. 


This book is concerned, in the words of its author, with “the separation be- 
tween power and justice which occurred after the first world war and the question 
of how they can best be reconciled after the present war”. After reviewing the 
course of international policy from the end of the last world war to the date of 
the entry of the United States into the present war, he sketches the principles 
on which a durable future peace should be based, retaining from the experience 
of the League of Nations and from the proposals for Federal Union such elements 
as are likely to be practicable and useful. His conclusion is that the basic interests 
of the United States, bound up with peace and prosperity, cannot be maintained 
by a policy of isolationism, and that the United States must be prepared to com- 
bine closely with the British Commonwealth in establishing a just peace and in 
maintaining the armed forces necessary to preserve it. 


Postgate, Raymond. A Pocket History of the British Working Class. Tilli- 
aed (Scotland), N.C.L.C. Publishing Society, Ltd., 1942. 99 pp. Illustrated. 
s. 6d. 


The National Council of Labour Colleges, one of the workers’ educational 
institutions of Great Britain, has done useful work in publishing this little volume. 
In some 100 pages the main events of the political and industrial history of Great 
Britain from the days of John Wilkes, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
to the present day are vividly described. This is a useful primer for students of 
the British labour movement, and at the same time a handy reference book which 
should be available in the library of every trade union or other labour organis- 
ation of any country where English is spoken or understood. 
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Robinson, Howard, and others. Towards International Organization. A 
Series of Lectures at Oberlin College. New York and London, Harper and Bros., 
1942. viii +218 pp. $2. 


The first of these seven lectures, which according to a foreword by the Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, were designed “for the citizens of to-morrow", surveys 
past efforts towards international organisation. The second and third discuss 
why international organisation is needed; the fourth, the problem of maintaining 
order during the transition period after the war; and the remaining four, the 
structure and functions of international organisation in the economic, judicial, 
cultural and religious, and political fields. 


Spiegel, Henry William. The Economics of Total War. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1942. xiv +410pp. $3. 


This book clearly shows the author’s preoccupation for the past half dozen 
years with the problems of war economics. While it includes a short discussion 
of the economic motives and situations that may operate to cause war, and the 
economic aftermath of war, it deals primarily with the economic means of warfare. 
In common with most modern writers on the subject, Professor Spiegel has reacted 
against earlier tendences to overrate the purely financial and fiscal aspects of war 
economics, although he does show that proper financial policies are a measurable 
aid in strengthening efficiency and morale. He stresses the hybrid form of a 
modern industrial society’s war economy in that the operation of the price system 
is blended with direct economic controls. In general, the discussion emphasises 
general principles, but to clarify the assumptions on which these are based the 
author has necessarily included an account of the institutions which have been 
developed in the major belligerent countries. The result is a happy blending in 
the presentation of both theory and institutions, war economics and war economic 
policies. A comprehensive index and an elaborate bibliography, classified into 
general works and under chapter headings, complete a useful 


Ward, Leo R. Nova Scotia. Land of Co-operators. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1942. xiii + 207 pp. $2.50. 


The “Antigonish Movement”’ for adult education and co-operative organisa- 
tion which, originating in Nova Scotia, has spread to New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island and has made its influence felt throughout Canada, the United 
States, and even in some of the Latin American republics, has already been 
described from the outside in respect of its short history and its philosophy, its 
methods and techniques. In this book Father Ward gives an inside view of the 
movement as expressed not only by its leaders but in the thoughts and lives of 
those who have built it up—miners, industrial workers, peasants, woodcutters 
and fishermen. The author has mingled with these modest people, visited their 
homes and talked to them at length. He introduces them to the reader by means 
of quickly sketched portraits, vivid anecdotes and conversations which illustrate 
the revolution they have brought about both in themselves and in their environ- 
ment. This evidence taken from everyday life makes a valuable contribution 
to an understanding of the Antigonish Movement. 


Young, John Parke. The International Economy. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1942. xvi +714 pp. $4.50. 


As its title implies, the author of this book casts his net widely. The result 
is that he covers an extensive field, but displays only a modicum of depth and 
detail in the discussion of the various points which call for consideration. To 
offset the latter feature, however, an adequate selection of chapter bibliographies 
should serve to lure students into further reading on the subject. The theoretical 
treatment of international trade follows strictly neo-classical lines, although some 
attention is paid to writers who discuss foreign trade in terms of general-equili- 
brium theory. Apart from theory, the book touches on such diverse, though 
related, topics as credit instruments used in foreign trade, international invest- 
ments, national tariff and maritime policies, international economic co-operation, 
exchange control and clearing agreements. Perhaps the most conspicuous gap 
is the inadequate treatment of the last two items together with the other devices 
which so effectively throttled trade during the 1930's. But it would have been 
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quite impossible to do full justice to all the items touched upon, and the book 
must be considered as a satisfactory and useful introduction to the subject of 
international economic relations. 
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